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Some OBSERVATIONS on GARDENING, | Þþ 
FN ARDENS are ſeldom remote or by themſclyes, but near 
| dwelling bobſes, and the ſituation thereof aught to be 
in a free and open air to the caſt and ſouth, but the fouth eaſt 
is beft, and the north defended by tall trees, by the houſe, 
or indeed by both, which is better than hills, for bills to trees 
are not ſo good, becauſe they give too great a reflection of 
heat in ſummer, and likewiſe hinder the cool, ſerene air that 
often comes from thence. Tall trees break the wind and fierce. 
air, that in ſpring and ſummer damage the moſt delicate plants | 
and flowers, affording moſt pleaſent ſweet air and ſhade in hot 
weather. bers „ NE a ED 
As to your ground, the quality thereof ought to be en- 
quired into; and it is a great happineſs to enjoy good ground. 
for it will yield more than that which is mended at great coſt 
and charge, The quality of | Jour ground is to be regarded. 
& 2 as n 
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_ & whether it be ſoft or ſtrong, light, dry, or moiſt ; and how 
to chooſe proper trees to plant it withal ; alſo what. ſort is 
proper to mend thoſe that grow or dry, warm ground, and 

make them bear the beſt ſorts of fruit. Thoſe that grow on 
moiſt ground produce large fruit, tho? not ſo pleaſant or 
well taſted as the former; as you may obſerve in wet or dry 
years. All land proper for wheat, barley, ryr, beans, peas, 
&c. are kindly for orehards; the moſt improper is extreme hot 
and dry fands; aud on the eontrary, grounds that are very wet 
and cold. | i N ä 

In ground that is mojſt, don't dig your holes too deep, but 
heigliten your ground, and be careful before you plant your 
trees, that you cut the rovts that ſhoot down, more eſpeci- 
ally the pin roots; or elſe you muſt put buſhes underneath, that 
that the water ſhoot off, and the roots ſtrike not tou deep in 
the cold earth. The upper ground is always the beſt, for what 
is deep in the ground has not felt the heat of the ſun, nor re- 
ecived the ſweet moiſture of rain or dew. 


| That an Orchard may always bear Fruit plentiſully. 

To do this, you muſt obſerve when there is an eaſterly 
er north-caſterly red wind, for that is always accounted 2 
lighting one; if you live near heathy ground, then in fum- 
ther dry four or five hundred turfs ; but if not, take three or 
four arm full of ſtraw, hay, or fern, not too wet nor dry, 
and obſerve which way the wind blows in your orchard, 
where laying an arm full of mucky ſtraw in divers places, 

cording to the bigneſs of your orchard, get ſinie dry ſticks, 
ght them, and put under your ſtraw ; When Kindled, it win 

* ſmoke and ſmother, aud the wind will carry it over the whole 

orchard; This continue till the wind turns about weſtetly, 

and it certainly kills caterpillars, flies and vermin that blight- 
A fig winds bring: other winds do no Harm; obſerve but this, 
and you will have om in the worſt of years; and thus yow 
may preſerve your wall fruit from froſts. pots 
Mr. Blith writes, that land not worth 28. an acre; hath- 
nr wotth zl. i = Few yedts 3 thut is to Tay,” baggy 

Hands, if you plant willow, fallow, and ſuch like, if it its 
dzaincd deep. Fg Dro * | 


** 
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cloth often, it will keep the fruit back a lo 


fs) 


And that a gentleman planted 100 aſhes, and lived to cee 
them ſold for 5 ool. at 50 years growth. T4 


„* 


And that, if you cover cherries, plumbs, or other fruit trees 


with rough eanvas, or other cloth in ſummer, and wget the 


og time, f you 
may have it when others are gone. =O 
As for ſeeds and roots, and all other matters requiſite to be 


” known, I refer you to peruſe The following Monthly Obg 
ſervations. A FI be k 


The miſcarriages and diſappointments that are met with 


in planting, proceed, firſt, from want of knowledge, which ; 
are the beſt and propereſt ſorts of plants for fruit, and often 


4 


U 


% 


uſing the worſt. Sccondly, for want of their being well or- 


dered and managed after they are planted. Thirdly, ſome 


ſcaſons have of late proved bad, and ſpoiled fruits, tho” the 
greateſt care and {kill have been made uſe of. | 
To remedy theſe inconveniences, endeavour to find out 
| ſuch gardeners as will deal faithfuily by you, and ſuch as 
have judgmentto know the vaſt difference of fruit, tor there 


are ſeveral ſorts. of fruit, which ſome call by one name, and £ 
ſome by another ; and miſtakes of this kind often cauſe a quite 
different to be ſet, not proper for your purpoſe, being nei hes 


proper for your foil nor expoſure, and ſeldom or never come 


to maturity 3 nay, tho? you have the beſt, if the ſoil and en- 


poſure be not proper, they may grow, but will not arrive ot 


| that perfection or maturity which thoſe do that are ſown or 


planted in a proper and agreeable ſoil ; therefore let your 
aner be acquainted with the aſpe& of the wall you defign 
to plant againſt, as alſo the height and extent of it and what, 


ſort of earth it ſtands on, whether hot and dry, or cold and | 


moiſt, that he may regulate and furniſh 


the whole plantation 
with trees proper aud neceſſary, _ « 


The well ordering and managing of trees to be chiefly re- 


garded; for if you plant againſt an old wall, where other 


trees have died the year before, and put them in juſt where | 


the other were it is great odds but your expeRation is fruſ - 


trated. Or if it be a new wall, if the earth it is ſet in 


be not good and proper, tho? you fill up your borders with 


goad earth, yet when the root is paſt the good earth, it will 


little taſte or goodneſs. Theretore uſe ; 


8 
<<” 


return back again, and ſo your fruit will be ſmall, and ha ve — 


vRivgg one of experience and a large capacity, diligent, ho- 


CSF: 


width, with good earth, and let your fruit trees be carefully 


planted and headed in their proper times and ſeaſons, 
and likewiſe watered in ſummer, with the borders 
cleared from weeds ; let nothing be ſown by them, as beans, 
peas, Kc. nor yet any flowers, for all theſe ſuck away the 


+nouriſhment from them; and be ſure let all your fruit trees be 
well pruned, and the fruit carefully picked and looked after 


or you will never obtain what you expect. Fo) | 
As to the {caſons, when you have uſed all your endeavours 
to plant and graft according to the nature of your ground, 
the various ſeaſons ſ either too much rain or too much cold) 
give a quite different torn to your fruit; ſometimes it will 
prove ſmall, ſometimes watery, and of little or no value 3 


nay, you would ſcarce believe the ſame trees could produce 


ſuch different fruit: therefore, if when you have uſed the 


proper means, your expectation is fruſtrated, what muſt be 
the fate of thoſe who are careleſs, and perhaps plant peare, 
apricocks, peaches, &c. not regarding the ſeveral aſpects a- 
gainft the wall which is required ; as when they ſhould plant 
againſt a ſouth, they do it againſt a north-eaſt wall, &c. 
Likewiſe obſerve in trees you are to plant againſt a wall, 7p 
do not plant them for dwarfs, for then they will not come t 
their due perfection. : | 

Great allowances muſt be male for the fiekleneſs of the ſeas 
Jon, the diverſity of ſoils and climates which ate almoſt num- 
berleſs, and to the nature of the tree and ſtock, and to the 
way that trees grow ta the greateſt perſection; theſe are things 
that require mature conſideration, and a quick apprebenfion, 
to balance the opinions of proper judges, 922 

It is a great matter to know the nature of the ſeveral 
ſoils, their infirmities, and their proper remedies, with the 
application required to invigorate exhauſted mould, ſweeten 


the foul and tainted, and reduce the ſour, harſh, ſtubborn, 
dry and over moiſt and diliated earth to its genuine temper 


and conſtitution ; and what ſituations and aſpects are moſt 


proper for the ſeveral ſorts of dwarf, ſtandard, and other 


fruit-treee, 


The requiſite qualifications of a good gardener are ſuch ag 
theſe, viz. He ſhould be a middle-aged-man, vigorous and 


neſt 


the weſtern ſuffers by north-weſt winds in ſpting ; and the 


5 
veſt, and good · natured, which are qualification neceſſary for 
every perſon. 
. As tor the PROT Wk of gardens, if they beaf' a ſtrong Rh, 
that Is cold, to be expoſed to the ſouth is beit; if 
light and hot, then the ealt is counted beſt; the northern 2 
aſpedt in Eagland 13 beſt for baking fruit; the eaſtern expo- 
ſure is ſubject to the north-eaſt wind, which whithers the ; 
leaves and new ſhoots, beſides eaſtern wall- fruit have little 
benefit of che rain, which generally comes from the weſt; 
and as the eaſtern expoſure is ſubject to north-eaſt winds, fo 


> 
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fruit in autumn is often blown by them; and as all expolures 
have their advantages and diſadvantages, it requires ſome con - 
fiderable prudence and fkill to prevent the latter. 

As to the weather, in ſcorching hot weather, (ſays Pliny) | 
to burn cray fiſh, i. e. water crabs, ia ſeveral parts of your 
garden, under your vines, is a good remedy. 


To preſerve young Trees from being peeled by Hares, Rabbit „ Of 
other Animals. x 
Take tar, which mixt with any kind of greaſe, and boil. 

it over the fire, ſo as both may incorporate, then with a bruſh 
daub over the ſtem of the tree as high as they can reach; do 
this in November, and it will ſecure the trees for the whole 
dark it being the winter time paly when they, feed on a 


ark, nl ha; 
F or F poſts | in 4 Garden, | 3 


Smoke ox or goat 8 dung forthwith in yu garden; 
or chaff. | 


Help againſt Ruſs and Vermin. oh I 
Make a great imoke with ox dung, and d let i it fly ere the 
wind over your garden. 8 ; 


Againſt thick Mi TA and Fog gs 4 

Hang eagles in the middle (or at the” tour corners) df 1 
your garden; or burn heaps of c_ "oy 3 and 
the ſmoke will help. OS 


—_ 

Againſt Thunder, Lightning, . Blaſs. : * hy 
Hang iron or horſe-ſhoes on the trees. | 1 
N. B The Gardeners in the norther#'part may obſarve,” that 

nearly one 2 gecording to the ſeaſon, 1 16 always later 
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JANUARY OBSERVATIONS. 


In your orchard this month lay bare the roots of fruit- 
trees in open weather, nouriſh them with good rotten ſoil ʒ 
prune thoſe trees that are to ſtand, and tranſplant the young- 
er; prune and nail up wall-fruit ; now cut the vines cloſe, 


- * 


+ moſs the trees that are encumbered, with a copper ſcraping 


| 
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. 
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iron; gather cions and grafts, and turn your dunged ground. 

In the kitchen garden lay heaps of good mould, mixed 
with dung, to rot againſt ſpring, for your uſe ; 250 if the 
weather be open, ſet early peas and beans; ſow the ſeeds of 
- radiſh, ſpinage, cbarvil, lettice, corn-ſallad, and make up your 
bat. beds to ſet things in, that are to be forced and come out 
of their natural ſeaſon. 

In the flower garden, now is the time to preſerve the July 
flowers and auriculas from ſnow and over- much wet, by laying _ 
the pots or boxes on one fide they are planted in, ſupport 
mat coverings over them on hoops, and Cite, about a foot 


from them; yet, if the ſun ſhine clear, once a week air them, 


by opening in the middle bf the day; but by no means forget 
to cover them again as ſoon as the ſun be much declined ; and 


now and then looſen the mould, and ſcatter frefb, mixed, with 
a little dung on the top. 


FEBRUARY OBSERVATIONS. 

In this month, take care to cover the roots of your frait- 
We that were laid open the month before; plant, if the 
weather be open, and towards the latter end of the 
ontb, and graft pears, apples, plumbs, cherries, and cleanſe 
3+ 5x trees of defects leſt undone in the laſt month. | 
In the kitchen-garden continue to ſow and ſet beans and 
peas, radiſhes, parſnips, afparagus; remove cabbage-plants 
and potatoes, Jeruſalem artichoaks, winter early colliflowers ; 
fow-parſley, ſpinage, and other pot herbs that will endure the 


* weather; raiſe hot beds for muſkme!lans and cycumbers, &c. 


ſo the leds in them at full moon, ſtecping them in a little 
warm milk, you may put three ſeeds in a hole, cover them 


N 1 till they come above ground, tlien air them as the ſun is fa- 


*yourable, but cover them at other times. 


In the flower garden, ſow in mellow oth About ſceds ww 2 2D 


deu but not $09 _— Sep your chojerſ flowers in pets os . 
* caſes 
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warm, with tilted coverings; the weather being opth, this | 
month you may plant early anemonies; ſow choice ſeeds in 
warm mellow mould, and kcep every thing as much as ma 


* 1 


be, from too much wet and cutting ſharp ix. 


, MARCH's OBSERVATION, © 
In the orchards proceed to graft choice fruits, as nectarines, 
apricocks, wall-plumbs, peaches, and the like; raiſe the earth NI 
about the roots of choiee trees; lay layers of young fprouts, 
entting them underneath, that they may take root z enrich 
the earth pou lay them in, that they may do it very ſoon; 
ſtake and bind up the weak ſhrabs and plants, that are apt toe 
de much ſhaken and looſened by the wine. * 
In the kitchen- garden ſet flips of ſage, roſetnary, lavender: 
and thyme; fow leeks, radiſh, endive, ſuccory, parſnips, beet, 
Kirrets, ſorrel, parſley, buglofs, burrage, charvil; lettice, oni- 
ons, garlick, purſlain, peas, carrots, turnips, cabbage, marſo» ** 
ram, exeſſes, fennel, ſtring ftrawberry beds; place glaſſes over 
your melons and cucumber plants, till you remove them from 
the hot beds; taanſplanting medicinal herb. 
Im the flower-garden, fow fweet william, ariculas, walls 
towers, ftock gilliflowers, candy tufts, venus looking glaſs, 
French honey-ſuckles, cow flips and primroſe ſeeds; lark- © 
heels, campions, linchins, campanula, Indian ſcabious, pink 
or gilliflower ſeed, &c. and in your hot beds, French mary- 
golds, amaranth, Naſturtium Indicum, Mirabilia, Peruviana, _ 
the ſenſible hamble plant, &c. Tranſparent gilliflowets and 
ariculas, if the weather be favourable, weed after a gentle 
fhower ; carthh-up unremoved gilliflowers and ariculas. 


APRIL's OBSERVATION. 

fn the orchard cut cions for grafis; take ſuccory - from 
the roots of grown trees, earth up the roots pretty high,” 
Tmoak ydur orchard in the evening with wet hay or ſtraw, 
ry pitch or brimſtone on it, to prevent inſets 
2 the tender buds, and morning froſts from nipping 

lo the kitchen- garden fow hyſſop, marjoramy baſil, thyme, 

lettice, ſcurvy-graſs, winter ſavory ; ſtip ſhrubs after a uw: 
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Lende, thyme, roſemary, ; ſet French beans, and remove ten 
deer ſhrubs. R 5 
'S In the flower-garden,-now the ſeaſon requires you to ply 


pour taſk to the purpoſe ; gontinue hot-beds for exoticks, 


that without them cannot be brought to perfection, and re- 
move not into the air, till the common earth can give them a 
F ſufficient warmth ; take out India tuberoſes, and divide their 
off. ſets from them, but beware in doing it, you break not 
” the phangs; put them iu natural rich earth in pots, ſo plung 
your pots in a hot bed, moderate warm, but water them not 
till they ſpring up; in dry weather when they are well ſprung 
up, Water them freely, and blowing in Auguit, they will 
produce a curious, flower ; ſhade your beſt tulips from too 
mach heat of the ſun, as alſo your ſeedling ariculas, or the 
latter will go near to die; if any of them be ſtripped, re- 
move them from the reſt, left they infe& them, and make 
them change-their natural colours, and this mouth continue 
-- weeding. | 8 


3 £0 | | | & - F 
MAV, OBSERVATION. 
In your orchard now begin to inoculatk, as you find your 

Hbuds prompt and ready, which take off the middle ſprout, 

 {moak your orcharp ſtill as before, for now flies and caterpillars 

are much abroad, | | | 

In the kitchen-garden, thin your ſallading and other herbs, 

that what remains may grow more kindly, and nouriſh better; 
leave the ſtrawberry beds, that the flowers and knitberries 

may have the better benefit of the ſun; ſtrew lime and pot 
© aſhes to deſtroy inſets in the partitions, alleys, or ſides of 

the beds or furrows, -— . 7 

In the flower- garden. tranſplant Flog Africanos, Amaran- 

thus, Naſturtium, Indicum, Mirabilia Peruviana, and ſuch 
like choice flowers; gather the ſeeds of anemonies as the dew 
1iſes, leſt it be loſt by the winds blowing it away; ſow hot 
aromatick herbs, plant ſtock giliflowers in beds, and ſuffer 
not weeds to ſeed, Let yonr mucal ſtraw ſmoak thro? your 
orchard, when the wind is eaſterly, or N. E. hinder blighis, 
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and kills vermin. 33 , 
- »JUNE%s OBSERVATION. | 
+ Ta tbe. orchard, igoculaze apricocks, neQarines, peaches, .. 


En 


eherries, apples, plumbs, pears, and gathering ſuch fruits aq Fry: 


the ſeaſon produces, for drying, candying or preſerving, and 
fror the preſent uſe of your table. | XS 


In the kitchen-garden gather ſuch herbs as you Would 


keep dry for uſe all the year, in the full of the moon, when 
the ſan has dried the wet from them; ſow lettice, charvil, 
radiſh, diſtil aromatic plants, water well after ſun-ſet. _ 
In the flower-gazxden, tranſplant autumnal eyclamen; ga- 
ther the ripe ſeeds of choice flowers; inoculate jeſlamive, 
roſes, and roſe>fhrubsz take up anemonies, ranunculas and 
tulip roots, ſo keeping them in dry boxes or ſand, that they 
do not mould nor rot, till you may replant them; lay july 


flowers, which will ia fix weeks ſtrike root, ſo that you may 


tranſplant them into light loam y earth, mixed with good rot- 
ten ſoil, and in winter, to-{ave room, preſerve them from too 
much wet; and what good gilliflowers are now blown, pre · 
Terve them from ſeed, ſuffering them to have but a few layers, 

ſo the pods will be filled with the fairer ſeed ; take not ſeed 
from thoſe that break their pod, and c'er you gather it, ob- 
ſerve the ſun has well ripened it. "Ia 


JULY's OBSERVATIONS. 


In the orchard, water your plants and layer of trees, prune 


peaches and apricots, leaving the moſt proper ſhoots for bear · 
ing, ſo that they may commodiouſly ſpread on the wall; ffop 


fruit, 8 
In the kitchen - garden, ſet ſweet herbs you would have run 


to ſeed; ſow lettice, radiſh, charvil, and other ſallads, that 
may recruit the ſtock that is waſted. + 5 


— 


the luxuriant branches of vines, at the ſecond joint above tb 


In the flower-garden, flip ſtocks and other woody plants \ | 


and flowers; lay myrtles, jeſſamines, and other greens, and 
make trial of oran 


ly be more during, and leſs ſubje& to be hurt by cold; lay . 


gilliflowers that were not ready for it before, and cat ot 


ge trees, for if they take they will oertain- 


withered ſtalks or flowers: clip the box if out of order; fow -* 


anemony ſeeds in fine fifted rich earth, in beds or bones; take 
up early autumnal cyelamene, and as ſoon as may be, replant 


them in fit ſoil; gather early cyclamen-ſceds, and preſently - 
fow it in pots; the end of th | 


* 


is month ſift your off · ſet beds - | 


* 


( 12 ) 
of tulips; as alſo for anemonies, ranunculas, &c. ſo that 

they be well prepared for planting with ſuch things as you 

have ready in pots, or to ſet in natural ground, till the next 
ſeaſon ; as Mirabilia Peruviana, © Naſturtium Indicum, and 
obſerve, that every thing in your garden be well cleanſed 

and ordered. | 


_ 4 — We 


A vob S T*s Obſervations. 


In the orchard, take away branches that are incumbrin 
or ſuperfluous ; prune ſuckers, and it yon inoculate in this 
manth, let it be early. 

In the kitchen- garden, fow colliflowers and cabbages for 
winter; plant alſo marigolds, corn- ſallad, lettice, parſnips, 
carrots, onions, ſpinage, angelica, curled endive, ſcurvy- 

_ graſs, columbines, 'lark-heels, iron-coloured fox gloves, ho- 
lihocks, and the like; tranſplant lettice for winter ſtore ; 
take up full grown onions, garlick, &c. gather pot-herbs 
for keeping all the winter, and to preſerve others growing; 
clip them about a handful high before the full moon; ſow 
charvil and purflain, and gather the ripe ſeeds, berries, or 
ſhrubs. | 
In the flower-gardens, tranſplant bulbs or lillies, and o- 
ther bulbous roots that are to remain in the ground; and 
now you may ſecurely remove, lay perrennial greens, and 
new auricula pots; tranſplant and divide their roots into a 
light, rich earth: do the like by oxlips and choice prim- 
roſes; alſo campions or lichins, carcidonices z tranſplant 
Feedling ane monies; fſpider-woert,. colch:cums and frittila- 
| ies, and begin to make up your garden for the winder. - 


s EPTEM BER Obfcrrations. 


In the orchard in dry weather, begin to gather ripe winter 
fruit, do not till the ſun hay exhaled the moiſture, for if ſo, 
they'll ſpeck and rot; have a dry loft to lay them in, in 

- Wwheat-ftraw or ſhavings z pinch them not in gathering, for 
that rots them. K N * . | | 
lo the kitchen-garden you may continue to ſow radiſh, 
- Jpitiage, lettice, and - winter | herbs ; tranſplant moſt herbs 
proper for eating or medieines; alſo aſparagns roots, _— 
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berries and artichokes 2 clear your alleſs and turn up 0 "I 
ounds. ee, 
In the flower garden, take care of the choice plants and 

flowers, and cover ſuch, as you remove not into the conſer- 

vatory before the end of the month, if the weather come 

- ſharp, and preſcrve- your Marum Syriacum, Ciſtus, Nocte 

Olens Germanicum, Flos Cardinalis ; choice ranuaculas, 

ſeedling arbutus, anemones, the covering of mat or canvas, 

being warm or cloſe ; but archwiſe a foot above them, not 
to preſs or injure them; place them, if in pots or caſes, 
againſt 2 ſouth wall, and let them ſtand ſometimes ariſing in 
the middle of the day, when the fun ſhines till April; this 
month plant tulips and bulbous roots that are not very 
choice, but the choicelt reſerve to the end of the next month; 
ſow auriculas, crocus, cowſleps, primroſe ſeeds, and ſcatter 

a l'ttle unflacked lime and powder of brimftone among the 

moulds, to prevent infects deſtroying the ſeed. 


OCTOBER's Obſcrvations. 


In ths orchard, this month prune what is wanting, looſing 
the earth about the roots of trees, the better to enable them 
againſt the cold; plant and tranſplant ſuch trees as have 
their leaves fallen off, alſo tranſp ant wall- trees that are of 


two years grafting or more; at the end of this month, ou 


may lay bare the roots of old unthriving trees, or ſueh as 
bloom over haſtily, or have their fruit dry; the beſt time is 
in the moon's decreafing ; ſow onions before gathered and 
kept in ſand till now; ſet them three inches deep, the Dor 
ends uppermoſt; cover them with fern or Rraw, n 
cold blaſt, but in the ſpring remove it. | 
In the Kitchen garden, ſow ſtill winter ſallads and roots; 
dig and trench the grounds, laying it light in the ridges, 
that the froſt may mellow it; prepare dung for the trenches, - 
to mix with the mould in the ſpring, and trench your. alleys 
foc the rain or ſnow- water to paſs away, that it. yy not lie 
ſobbing to cauſe ſterility in the earth. | 
Is the flower-garden, ſet ſuch choice tulips as are net t yet 
diſpoſed ; ſow all their ſeeds ; plant anemonies and auriculas 
in prepared earth; and as ſoon as they appear above ground, 


cover them from froſty, or they die; remove the choiceft 


gillflowers,. 


*. 2 rity ow 


; ( as 10 | 
: gilliflowers, where they may be ſheltered from the wet and 


ſharp winds; trim them up with freſh mould, and cover ſuch 
as cannot be removed, leſt the ſnow deftroy them. 5 


NOVEMBER“ Obſervations. 


In the orchard, be careful to ſupply your nurſery with 
Kocks for grafting ; lay bare the roots of old fruit trees, 
and lay warm dung about them ; moſs and prune them. 

In the kitchen-garden, turn up the melon and cucumber 
ground, mixed with dung; lay the mold in ridges, that it 
may mellow againſt the ſpring ; trench and fit up your ground 
defigned for artichokes, crop aſparagus, and cover it well 
Ci with dung or wet litter, and prepare your beds to plaot it in 
| the ſpring z ſow and ſet early peaſe and beans. 
| In the flower-garden, cover peeping ranunculas, and fow 
i auricula feeds ; plant fiberons roots; as aletia frutex, roſes, 
= fyringas liz, & And fee that no tender roots, that can - 
dot be conveniently removed, be uncovered. 


MT DECEMBER*s Obſervations. 

In the orchard, plant vines and ſtocks for grafting ; prune 
trees that are well grown, and ſtandars; alſo wall-tices bear- 
R 2h 

Is the kitchen garden you may yet continue to ſet or ſow 
early peaſe or beans; trench ground, and dung it, that fa 
you may make commodious borders in the ſpring; you may 
now, if the weather de open, tranſplant your fruit trees, 
ſneh as be hardy, but not thoſe that are too much ſubject ta 


= 

. 
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de pierced by the cold winde. | 
[| In the flower-garden, take care that your anemony, ranun - 
i culas and gilliflowers, that are choice, be not expoſed to the 
wet, ſharp winds, or nipping froſts; but if the weather be 
open, ſet the beſt ranunculas in a bed of old rotten thatch or 
raw, which have been mixed with choice mould that is rot- 
ted, and near turned to earth, with good mould above and 
Þ below them; ſet in a rich Joamy mauld the beſt anemonies; 
41 Kt it be fiaely fifted through a wire fieve, and this done, 

2 you will have time to refreſh yourſelf, and, for a while, reſt 
= from” your labour, to enjoy in due ſeaſon the profit and 
N ; plenfure of it, F 8 1 
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OBSERVATIONS on HUSBANDRY. 


AVING already treated of gardening, and directed the 
i] gardener how to order matters for every month in the 
year, I come now in the next place to direct the huſbandman 
in the management of thoſe affairs that are properly under 


his cognizance. 


The firſt point of huſbandry is, to prepare the ground; the 
ſecond, to plough it well; the third, to dung it well. The 


ways of doing this are Sh accordiag t to the nature of every 


ſoil and country. Only take notice, that all great fields are 
tilled with the plough and ſhear, but the leſſer with the (; 

The ſeaſon of the year, and the weather alſo ts to be obſerved 
in the ploughing of the ground: you muſt not plough in wet 
ground ; nor yet after every little rain; that us, if after a 
great draught, a little rain | Falls which has not gone deep, 
but only wet the upper part: for the ground ought to be 
thoroughly mellowed; but not too wet, for if it be too wet, 
yon can expect but little benefit that year: you mult there- 


fore obſerve that the ſeaſon be neither too dry, nor too wet 


for much dryneſs will hinder it from wor king well; becauſe 
either the hardneſs of the earth will reſiſt the plough or if 


it ſhould enter, yet it will never break the clods ſmall enough, 


which will be hurtful to the next plowing. But if your firſt 


| Rave ome has been in a dry ſeaſon, it will be neceſſary to 


2 ſome moiſture in yonr ſecond ftirriog, which will make 
ſo your labour the more eaſy. When the ground is rich 


2 wet withal, it is to be ftirred when the weeds are full 
grown, and have their feeds in the top, which being plough - 


ed ſo thick, that you can ſee where the coulter hath gone, 


: utterly deſtroys them: beſides, through many ſtirrings your 
fallow is brought to ſo fine mould, that it will need — little 


harrowing when you fow it. And ſo much s upon 
the well ploughing of the ground, the haſband muſt try 
| whether bio grouud be well plonge not; for — 

2 8 
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A 869 
balks being covered with mold, he may eafily be deceived ; 
to be certain therefore, let} him thruſt down a 10d into the 
furrow, and if it pierce alike in every place, tis a ſign the 
ground 1s well ploughed, but if it be ſhallow in one place, 
and deep in another, the ploughing is faulty. If you are 
1 to plough upon a hill, you mutt not plough up and down but 
= over thwart, for ſo the inconvenient fleepneſs is to be avoid- 
| ed, and the labour of men and cattle made more eaſy. But 
| then you mult be careful not to plough always one way, but 
- ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower, working afl»pe as 
you ſee needful. | 
As to the ſeaſon of ploughing, it muſt be chiefly in the 
Ipring, the grouud being in the ſummer too hard, and in the 
winter too dirty; but in the ſpring, the ground heing mel- 
lowed is the moſt eaſy to be wrought upon; and the weeds 
are then turned in, aud being plucked up by the roots before 
. they are ſceded, will not ſpring again, but help to enrich 
the ground. And therefore the middle of March is uſually 
the beſt time to begin ploughing. But yet if the ground be 
light and ſandy, it may be ploughed in the winter, if the 
weather will permit. A flender' and level ground, ſubject to 
Vater, ſhould be firſt ploughed in the end of Auguſt, and 
ſtirred again in September, and prepared for ſowing about 
the middle of March. The light hilly ground is broke up 
by the fun, and have no goodneſs remaining in it, being 
barren and without juice. Bur this ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken 
olf breaking up the ground. & FT WOES, 
Nos if your ground be barren and cold, producing ſtore of 
1 weeds or ruſhes, to bring to a moderate heat, and ſo it make it 
Fruitful, let it be manured with lime. The lime-ftones may 
be had among quarries of ſtones, and in divers other places, and 
you may burn them in a kiln, in the moſt convenient place you 
have, to ſave the charge of carriage ; and when you have ſanded 
. your ground and backed it, maxe your lime ſmall, and on every 
acre-beſtow thirty or forty buſhe)s of lime ſpreading it and 
mixing it with eacth and ſand very well; and the ftronger and 
- ſharper the lime is, the better the earth will be, and you will 
find your improvement anſwer your labour. And here note 
that it is no matter what colour your lime-ſingnes arc, weather 
White or gray, ſo that they be but ſharp and ſtrong in quality, 
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to give a good tincture to the earth, it being the ſtrength and 
goodneſs of the lime, and not its beauty, that produces the 
profit. It is a great helper to a cold, clayey, wet ground. 
Such grounds are alſo very much helped by laying dung, or 
any ſoil that is fattening, either of cattle, or ſuch as is cait 
out of pond-lakes, or muddy. ditches, for barren and not 
earth can never be overlaid with good manure, or compoſt, 
for that warms the earth, and it is the want of warmth makes 
it unfruitful. | „ 
As for the hacking and ſanding before mentioned, the 
firſt is, after the ground has been turned up with the plough, 
to go over it with a long hoe, or hack, and cut in pieces, 
the graſs which you ſee turned up with the ridges or furrows,\, 
or any nneven lumps, that it may be dragged away, burnt, 
or carried together with the weeds, nat to grow up again to 
encumber the corn. And ſanding it, to bring loads of ſand, 
and. lay them in convenient places, {ſpreading them lightly, 
or thick, as you ſce occaſion over the ground, that the lime 
mixing with it, may the better fabody with the mould, and 
ſoak in with the rain, to the heartning the ground, and 
producing a good crop. „ „ , 
But beſides what I have already mentioned, there; are ſe- 
veral other ways of manuring land; I will mention ſome of 
them for the huſbandman's better information. Eut here i 4 
will not be amiſs to take notice, that what. will do well for 
one fort of land will not do at all for another; and there- 
fore in manuring of land, regard muſt be had to the na- 
ture of it; as for example, for a barren claved ground, 
lime and fand is excellent to manure it with, for a barren 
ſandy ground, good marle is much more proper. If it be 
be aſked what this marle is, I answer, it is a rich cli. clay, 
an enemy to all. weeds that {pring up themſelves, and gives 
a generative virtue to all ſeeds that are ſown in the. ground. 
it is of 'a glewy ſubſtance, in quality cold and dry, and was 
earth before it was marle, and being turned into marley it ww 
_ nothing but a rich clay of diverſe colours, according to the 
Arength of the ſun, and climate where it is produced. This 
is ſo good manure, that well laid on, it will entich the bar- 
reneſt-ground for ten years, and ſome for thirty. To find it 
take an auger whemble, made to hold many bits, one longer 
"than another, till you have tried, by drawing the earth ito 
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one place, then proceed, the moſt proper places are in the 
loweſt parts of high' countries, neer the brooks and lakes; 
and in the high parts of low countries, upon the knowls or 
little hills, and in the clefts of ſteep banks, or branches in 
hills opening themlclves ; in ſome places it lies deep, in o- 
thers ſhallow, and commonly barren fandy grounds are verged 
with it, lying very deep. Having found it, dig it up in 
great lumps, and lay in heaps a yard diſtance one from the 
other, and when it is dried; ſpread all the heaps, many 
mix the matle with the fand. But becauſe this is not fo 
eaſy to come by, 1 will ſpeak of others more genera}, that 
will enrich any poor fand, or clay for grain, with lefs trouble 
and coft than before. 8885 | 
Woollen rags are very profitable for manuring and enrich- 
ing of land, a fackful and a half being ſufficient for dreffing 
un acre of arable ground. The way of uſing them is to chop 
them very ſmall, and fpread them an equal thicknefs over the 
land before the fallowing time, and then coming to fallow, 
&- = the plough take*%em carefully into the ground, and cover 
r | rs 
Shavings, or waſte horns, or hoofs of beaſts, are very 
good to manure land witbal; ſcatter the ſhavings in the ſame 
manner. Theſe will keep the ground in good order, like quan- 
tity as the rags, and plough em in after heat for five years to- 
gether, without any renewing. The hoofs of cattle are ap- 
proved for this, and may be had cf trotter and tripe-meng 
 &c. und muſt be uſed as the rags and ſhavings. Soap aſhes, 
when the lye has been drained from them is of excellent uſe 
ia this caſe, and has beſides the property of killing weeds and 
inſeQs that breed in the ground, and eat np the corn. The 
Hair of beaſts enriches land, being ſtrewed and ploughed in, 
and there let lie to rot. Alfo malt duft is much available te 
this purpoſe, allowing three quarters of it to an acre. And 
to enrich your dung on the lay ſtall, is to throw often beef 
broth,' and ather waſte broths upon it, as alſo ſoap-ſuds 
und in ſo doing, one load will be worth three of the ſame. 
Rind that is not ſo uſed. But ſo much ſhall ſuffice as the 
manuiag of the ground. . 25 5 
Ia fowing of your feed, let your grain he the beſt, and 
Saucer it according te the art of good huſbandry, and let 
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your 1 be à medium, not too much, nor too little. 


But to make the ſeed proſper the better, ficep it in thick 


ſlimy water that drains from dunghills, and if no ſuch be to 


be had near hand, ſteep cow · dung in water, and ſqak the ſeed 


in it: wheat will be well ſoaked in 18 hours; barley in 


'36; peas in twelve; but rye and oats may be fowed dry , 


or that agrees beſt with them. 


0. 


But when the ſeed is ſown, all is not done; you muſt kale 


care to prevent the deſigns of thoſe that will make void all 


your labour, and defeat your hopes; or elſe, tho? you have 


ſown your corn, you ſhall never ſee it come up; rooks, 
_ crows, and daws, are great devourers of grain, who will be 


ſure to be about you, when you go to ſow jy, to keep theſe 


at a diſtance, ſhoot ſome of them, and hang them upon poles 
in divers angles of your field, ſtick their ridges of the land; 
lay trains of gun-powder, and blow the powder up, or let it 
lie ſcattering in the moſt frequented places, and the f nt 


of it will make them forſake the field; eſpecially now ank 


then ſhooting a little. You may alſo take great numbers of 
them, by placing ſtrong thick brown paper, twiſted tapor- 
wiſe, like thoſe on ſugar loaves, in holes of the earth, the 


broad top coming even with the ground; bird lime the in- 1 
ſide, and ſcatter. ſome grain in it, and then the fowl putting 


in his head to take it out, the paper ſo limed will Rick cloſe, 
and rife with him, when being Bl | 

fly up a great height, aud will fall down again; ſo that if yon 
be near at hand, he may eaſily be taken. Alſo the ſcatter- 


ing nux vomica, mingled with paſte, if taken by them, as 


it ſeldom miſſes, will make them ſo fick that they will for- 


ſake the field. If you lime your corn, they will forſake it; 


and ſo they will, if it be ſteeped in water wherein wormwood 


has been boiled, or infuſed; or elſe Tprinkling your corn with 
the dregs of bitter oil; and it will do the like, by making 
them to calt it up ſick, and ſo not defirons of any more: 
And theſe with hanging bunches of feathers on lines or ſticks, -.Y 


indfolded, in amaze he will 


* 


that the Mad may dangle and twitl them about, may help to 


pteſerye your corn when newly ſown ; and this laſt alſo may 
be uſeful when it is ripe. - Bat theſe directions relate only to 


fowl'; who, n>twithftanding all you can do, will he jure to 
come in for a ſhare with you, e ALIEN 
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But there are other deſtroyers of your corn beſides hirds 5 
which you muſt likewiſe take care to deſtroy; amongſt which 
are the piſmires or aats, who will do a great deal of miſchief 
by biting off the chits or ſprouts, ſo that it will never grow, 
but rot in the ground: Te prevent this, fearch the corn 
| Gelds well, efpecially under the hedges, and the roots of 
hollow trees, or on the tops of hills caft up; and if you 
find them there, put your hmed water ftroog and hot among 
them. For want of lime, make a lye of wood aſhes, and 
it will do the fame, tho? not fo effeQually. 

Another devourer of corn, are your dores, or great black 
beetles, which Jie under the clods, and in ſpronting time do 
much miſchief: To deſtroy theſe make great ſmoaks in 
pour fields, in a ſtill night, or when there is a little breathing 
wind that may. it over the ſurface of the ground, with 
| wet rvbbiſh or monldy pea-ſtraw, hay, or fuch like, and it will 
kill them, or chafe them out of the ground; for they are, of 
all other creatures, the greateſt enemies to ſmoke, and can 
leaſt endure it. Bot if your ground be limited, or that you 
| fow lime among your corn, you may trouble yourſelf with 
them no farther; for if they bite where the lime has touched, 
it kills them. 1 „ 8 

The next vermin to be deſtroyed are field rats and mice, 
and water rats alſo; for theſe deſtroy a great deal of grain: 
which to prevent and ruin them, find out their round holes 
. when the field is bare, and put hemlock ſeed into them, which 
they will cat, and it wall kill them; the ſprinkling of juice of 

' hellebore in them, will alfo. do the like. Buy that which I 
prefer above the reſt is, to beat common graſe very fmall, 

and mix it with a little cepperas, vitriol, and coarſe honey, 


and make it up in pellets, and ſcatter it in their haunts, in 


—_—_ 


the mouth of their holes, or other likcly places, and the ſe- 
cret will draw them from all parts, and once eating it, they 
will certainly dic. This alſo may be uſed in granaries and 
barns, for other rats and mice, with ood ſucceſs. bes 112 4 | ' Fea 
_- Slugs and ſnails, are another fort of devourers, which do 
much miſchief to corn andpeas juſt ſprouting up; to Kill theſe, 
_ "the beſt thing is ſoot or lime ſprinkled thin, over the ground; 
for touching it they will die. 
_ :+ Graſhoppers alfo do much injury, by e oe the Tr 
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and bloſſom of corn and pulſe, from the firſt to the laſt : 


Theſe are not eaſily deſtroyed, the beſt way to be rid of em 


is, by fpriogling corn with water, wherein wormwood, rue, 
or centaury has been boil'd, till the ſtrength of them are ta- 
ken away by the water; and if they bite where the ſprink- 


lings happen, they will die. The ſcent of any bitter thing _ _ 


being ſs offenſive to them, that they are never found where 

any ſuch things grow. Ee 7 ES 
Moles are another thing to be deſtroyed, for they are in a 

double regard deftruQive to corn; that is, in eating the 


roots, and reoting it up; Not making diſtinction ef any. * | 
- ſort, but taking all alike. There are divers ways of taking 


them, but not lo cafily when the corn is full grown, for then 
they do the greateſt miſchief, when their tracts, or caſting 


up of their hills cannot be diſcovered ſo eaſily z however, you 2 2 
muſt do as well as you can; and when you ſee them caſting, 


or moving in their tracts, ſtrike them with an iron of many 
ſpears, or dig pits in their tracts, and ſet earthen glazed pots 


which they will blindly fall into, and cannot ſerauble out, 
or fill ag earthen jug with pitch, roſin, and brimftone, with 


ſome looſe toe or rags, and firing it, clap the neck to the 
mouth of the hole, and the air in the earth drawing in the 
ſcent to a great diſtance, will ſtiſſe them; or mix juice: of 
hellebore with rye meal, ſcatter little bits in the furrows, 
and finding it ia their way, and finding it in their way, they 
will greedily eat it, and dic. | . 9 — 

Having ſhewed yon how to deſtroy ſuch vermin as are de- 
vourers of corn, it will now be neceſſary to ſay ſomething 


about weeding of your corn when it is ſprung up; for weeds 


are very offenſive and deſtructiye to corn, hindering itsgrowth, 
and choaking it up. ' 2 „ 

When the corn is f. up about a foot above the ground, 
thoſe ſorts of ſoil that 2 


| are apt to produce weeds, will re- 
quire your looking after, to root them out; if they be thiſtles; © 
or ſuch as are great and offenſive, they muſt be taken away = 
with hooks and aippers, cutting them off cloſe by the roots, 

or rather pulling them up by the roots, if you can do it 

without breaking the ground, ſo as not to bring corn along 
with them. The nipper may be made with two long piece 

d wood rivetted, to be opened eng Ws 
l | IRE 1 N 12 _— «x 
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ſaw teeth, cloſing into one another, that they may take che 
ſurer and firmer hold without flipping. And theſe weeds 

may be much hindered in their growth, by ſowing of two 
buſhels of bay falt in an acre of land, as yon do your wheat, 
after the grain is ſowed: For tho? it is a friend to corn, in 
making it proſper and iacreaſe, yet it is an enemy to the 
weeds, and hinders their growth,  - 


. Howto turn barren Land into goad Paſture and Meade. 


Hitherto I have been ſpeaking of the ordering of corn, I 
come now to ſpeak of enriching the carth for meadow and 
paſturage, and this is done two ways, via. By watering 
and manuring it. And for this uſe, the lower the land lies, 
ſo it be not ſubjeR to overflowings ur too much wet, the bet- 
ter it is, and the ſooner made good. Conſider, in the next 
place. what kind of graſs it naturally produces, whether 
clear and entire, or mixed with that of worſer growth, the 
firſt is beſt; but if it be of a worſer ſort intermixed with 
thiſtles, hroom, and offenſive weeds, then grub and pluck 
them as well as you can; then dry them, mix them with 
ſtraw, and burn them upon the ſwarth of the ground, and 
"Fpread the aſhes upon it; then fold your ſheep upon the 
ground for ſeveral nights, that their dung may increaſe its 
ſtrength, and their feet trample up the graſs : Then fcatter 
well over with hay - ſeeds, and go over them with the rowler or 
beat them with a flat ſhovel, that they may be the better 
preſſed into the ground, to take root; then over theſe ſcatter 
Hay, or the rooting ef bay under ſtacks, or. the ſweep» 
 Ings of the barns,. or {moiſt bottoms of any hay 
that has been good, and is moiſt, and of no other 
ufe; then ſpread on your - manure, | as | horſe * 
man's ordure, or the dung of any beaſt; which being thinned, 
and the clots well broken, let it lie till the new graſs ſprings 
through it; but do not graze it the firſt year, left the cattle 
* tread upon it, not having taken very good root; but 
mo it, that it may have time to come to perfection: And 
Tho the firſt year it may prove ſhort and coarſe, yet the ſe- 
eond it will be fine and very long, and in great plenty. Aud 
- grefling it thus but once in twenty yeart, will continue it 


69 . 
for good meadow or paſture ; eſpecially if in dry ſeaſons ou 


have water to relieve it, which may be done by bringing 


ſprings through it, or gathering the violent fallings of rain 


into a ditch on the other ſide of it, or any other conveniency, 
according to the ſituation of the ground, on the aſcending _ 
part, to overthrow it-ſo long, that it ſoaſt deeper than the 

roots of the graſs, to continue its moiſture for the nouriſh- 
ment of it for a conſiderable time. And note here, that the 
beſt ſeaſon for watering of meadows, is trom the beginning 
ot November to the end of April; and the muddier or more 
troubled the water is, the better, for then it brings a ſoil up- 
on the ground; and this generally happens after haſty ſhow- 
ers, and great fluxes of rain. And if you have many fields 
lying together, eſpecially in a deſcent, you may make a 
conveniency in the uppermoſt, to pen up the ater till it ia 
very well ſoaked z and then by a ſluice, or breaking down 
of a dam, let it into the next; and ſo by a ſmall nn of 
water, tranſmit to many. 


Fitzherbert, judge of the common pleas in the year 1 525 = 


was the firſt perſon who wrote on the ſubject of agriculture 
in England, and whoſe familiar tile is a proof that he meant 
to ſerve the cauſe. His excellent in{truQions reſpeRing the 
management of land and of cattle, render him one of the 
greateſt ornaments of the age in which he live. 
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270 Canary Birds. Their Manner of Breeding, Peeding, S. 


\ANARY BIRDS ſet fourteen days upon their egg, | 


generally lay four, ON or fix eggs 1 ina a nets and 2 | 
e 


— 


| ( 24 ) 
{ have four or five neſts in a year. Match your birds about the 
middle of March, by putting them in a common ſized cage, 
| for about a fornight ; when turn them into a large cage or 
room, made convenient for that purpoſe ; and ſo ſituated ag 
to have the morning ſun. frets | 
# If: you breed in a large room, you may turn in eight, ten, 
or twelve pair of birds; more or leſs, in proportion to the 
ie of your room or cage. Put boxes for the neſts in different 
| Places, always allowing more boxes than pairs of birds; as 
they not only love room, but it frequently happens the hen 
will go to neſt again before the firſt can fly, and will leave 
the cock to feed them: it has happened in this caſe that a va · 
cant box not being to be found, they have built again upon 
the former, and thereby deſtroyed the young ones. 
Leave the birds in the neſt till the hen hatches again, when 
take the former away, otherwiſe they will be neglected, or 
All- treated, by the old ones. If you mean to bring them up 
dy the hand, take them away at twelve or fourteen days old, 
and feed them as you do linnets. To feed thoſe brought up 
by the old ones, take the yolk of an egg, boiled hard, mixed 
with as much bread, and a little ſcalded rape-ſeed, bruiſed 
| fine, together with a ſmall quantity of maw-ſeed, and give 
| them a freſh pan full every day. A little ſcalded rape-ſced, 
| and rape and-canary mixed, way alſo be given them: chick- 
WW weed and groundſel may be given occaſionally. About the 
month of June, give them ſhepherd's puſs, and in July ang 
Anuguſt plantain, Supply them with elks hair, fine hay, and 
ſeoft feathers, for making their neſts. ENT 
Though theſe birds are ſubje& to many diftempers, yet 
with due care they will live many years. Too many greens, 
| eſpecially chickweed that is rank, will bring on a ſurfeit, 
| E which cauſes a ſwelling under their bellies, full of red veins; 
þ 
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this ſwelliag in its firſt Rate is white, then if not ſtopped will 

turn red, and laſt of all to a black ſwelling, which few ſur- 
| five. Maulting, though natural to all birds, is ſtill very 
dangerous, and frequently proves fatal. The ſymptoms of 

Ef _ this diforder, are there appearing rough and melanch oly, 

EF: . flceping much in the day with their heads under their wings; 

tr and it is ſometimes attended with a fmall pimple on their 

Trumps, called the pip on the tai. ang 4 f 
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As we have mentioned ſome of the diforders, incident to- 
theſe kind of birds; we think it neceffary alfo to point out 
ſome remedies, In caſe of 2 ſurfeit, put plenty of oatmeal 
amongſt the ſeed, for three or four days, and liquorice in the 
water; which will cleanſe him: but in cafe the bird is too 
laxative, give him maw ſeed, and bruiſed hemp-ſeed, inſtead 
of oatmeal ; alſo a little groundſel; put ſaffron in his water, 
and draw 2 of his tail feathers. Boiled milk and bread, 
with maw-ſeed mixed in it, is alſo very good, ne way de 
given as a change of diet. 35 
Another receipt for the ſurfęit or common elne l., 2 
ſmall quantity of millet-ſeed, an equal quantity of hemp, 
ma w, rape, and canary ; let them be juſt boiled, then cut 
about a quarter of an egg, boiled hard, in ſmall pieces, and 
put to the ſeeds, alſo add a double quantity of lettice-feed. 
Previous to your giving the bird this compoſition, put treacle 
in his water, for three or four mornings 3 - when you hæve ob- 
ſerved him drink two or three times in a morning, rince out 
the pot or glaſs, and fill it again with clean water. 

When your birds are in moult, be very careful of keeping 
them warm, and give them nouriſhing food, ſuch as Naples 
biſcuit, bread and egg, bruiſed hemp ; ſeed, lettice and maw- 


ſeed, with a little ſaffron in their water, if the weather is not 17 


too hot; if it is, ſteep a piece of liquorice; and let them hae 
plantain, and lettice-ſeed together. In caſes of danger, a lit- 


tle of Naples biſcuit, ſteeped in white wine, may ſometimes 


be ſerviceable, When the bird is troubled with the pip, and ix 
becomes fall of matter, let it out with a fine needle, as gentix 
poſſible; en put a bit of moiſtened ſugar on che 
ore. 2-4 1450 
Another PF VER Kae attends thefe birds, which 
appears on the head, with a yellow ſcurf, covered with ſmall 
fcabs; this ſhould be anointed with oil of ſweet almonds, freſh © - 
dutter, or ſweet lard; atiminiſtering the fame ſos before 
directed. 21 . ne. | 


of the BLACK BIRD. 
How to dj [finguif the C ock from | the Hen, e. 


LACK. BIRDS are much eſteemed for. their 2 
long; they may alſo be taught to whiſtle to a pipe, 1 
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They will entertain you moſt agrecably eight or nine months 


x 0.3 


a a moſt delightful manner ; with this enchanting muſic he will. 


entertain you four or five months in the year, and in general 
is reckoned a hardy bird. 8 = ; 

They breed ſoon 1a the year, having young men in April, 
and ſometimes ſooner; which may be taken from them at ten 


or twelve days old. Their food is generally ſheep's heart, or 


any lean meat, cut ſmall.and mixed with bread. . When 
young keep them clean, and give them moiſt victuals every 
two bours, ſuch as milk and bread, cheeſe, curd, &c. When 
out of order, give them ſpiders, or wood-lice, but not 


1 too many in a day; put alſo a little cochineal in their 
Water. Be 


We would recommend in the choice of a bird, always to take 
the blackeſt, which is eaſily diſcerned in the neſt, and theſe 


ſeldom fail of proving cocks. 


* 
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Of the SKY LARK. 
Heu caught, Method of Feeding, &c. | | 


1 birde, are in general very long lived, and very 
hardy; having been known tolive upwards of twenty years. 


in the year with their ſong; if kept from the hearing of other 


| birls, or otherwiſe brought up under a ſong-bird. They ge- | 
nerally have young ones about April or May, and will breed 


three or four times in a year; which is commonly in fields 
of high graſs, or in the maſnes. They ſhould be about ten 


2 or twelve days old when you take them from the neſt; feed 


- three-leav'd graſs. | | 8 1 
I he largeſt and longeſt birds in the neſts are generally found 


them with bread and milk, boiled tiff; with which alſo mia 


about a third quantity of rape · ſeed, boiled and bruiſed ; let 


them be fed every two hours, and be ſure to give them freſh 


WL viQtuals every day. In about three weeks or a month, they 


will be able to feed themſelves; when give them give dry 
meat, ſuch as bread, egg boiled hard, and hemp-ſeed — 8 
put ſome gravel at the bottom of the cage, alſo a turf of 


i 


$0 be cocks, Many methods are uſed in catching theſe birds. 


C I the months of June or July they are taken with a hawk 
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and net, and are then called bianchers ; the meaning of 
which is, a bird that has flown about two or three months; 
is full grown, but has his neſtling feathers. To catch theſe 
birds, get a net about twelve or thirteen yards long, about 
three or four broad, with a line run through the middle 
you mult alſo. have a hawk, which ſhould be carried by one 
perſon, while another holde the end of the line: when you 
ind a flock of birds, get as near them as you can; then ſhew 
your hawk, at the ſame time flattering his wings; the birds 
will then, through fear, lie cloſc to the ground, when the net 
may be ſpread over them. | 2 8 
The tky-lark may be taken in flight with a clap net, like 
other ſmall birds. They are alſo taken in dark nights, wich 
a trammel net about chirty yards Iong, and fix over; run 
through with ribs of pack thread ; this is placed upon two 
poles, ſixteen feet long, and taper at each end; which mutt 
be cacried by two perſons, about half a yard to the ground ; 
frequently touching the ground, in order to raiſe the birds ; 
when they fly againſt the net you are certain of having them, 
and muſt let the net immediately fall. This net is alſo uſed 
in catching quails, .wood-cocks, partridges, &c. Another 
method ot taking theſe birds is, when there is a great ſnow 
on the ground. Get a quantity of packs thread, and at 
every ſix inches make a nooſe, with two horſe hairs twiſted. 
together, and at every twenty yards faſten it to the ground 
with a little ſtick. Scatter ſome white oats amongſt 
the nooſes, to which the birds are ſure to come, and are 
caught. 2865 
The ſky-lark is generally a hardy, fine, ſtrong bird, and 
very ſcldom out of order; but if it ſo happens grate a little 
cheeſe in his victuals, and give him three or four wood- 
lice in a day, and ſometimes a ſpidery put alſo a little liquorice 
and ſaffron in his water, which is all that is neceſſary for theſe 
birde. 1 FE 1 „ © 5 fy *: . 
T bird is much admired for bis fine melodious pipe, 
1 and pleafing variety of notes. His, ſong continues a+ 
bout nine months in the year, and is eſtee ed dy ſome fan- 
1 _ — "008 
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ciers ſuperior to that of the nightingale. The ſame method 
is made uſe of in taking theſe birds as before directed for the 
cy - lark, in the months of June or July, when they are termed 
branchers ; but thoſe eaught at Michaelmas generally prove 
heft, and may be caſily taken with clap nets, which ſhould 
be placed upon high ground; the birds flying high at that 
ſeaſon. When firſt taken, ſtrew ſome bruiſed hemp · ſeed and 
bread on the gravel, at the bottom of the cage ; as they will 
ſooner feed from the bottom, than in the trough ; when they 
are come to their meat give them boiled eggs, chopt fine, 
and mixed with bread, hemp-ſeed, and maw- ſeed. You may 
alſo give them ſheep's heart, or any kind of meat that is not 
ſalt or over dreſſed; aud let them have freſh victvals every 
day. | | | 
| "If a bird is ill, give him hoyg-lice or meal -worms ; but 
not more than two or three in a day. If laxative, grate ſome 
chalk or cheeſe, in bis victuals, and put mould, full of ants, in 
his cage, inſtead of gravel. 

Some are of opinion the cock may be diftinguiſhed from 
the hen by the largeneſs of his wings; others by the length 
of his heel, or ſetting up the crown upon his head; others a- 
gaiu by the length of the bird; the cock being generally found 
to be the longeſt bird. 1 | 

Theſe biids breed very early ia the year, the young ones 
havitg been known to fly by the 25th of March. If you de- 
' Ggn to bring them up from the neſt ; let them be well fea- 

thered before you take them, and feed them in the ſame man- 
ver as nightingales, | n+ 


Deſcription of the TIT-LARK. 


Els is a very handſome bird, about the fize of a night- 
- ingale, and eſteemed a very proper bird to raiſe others 
under; they generally having a very fine fong. The moſt va- 
Inable amongſt them arethoſe that will chew, whiſk, weet and 
rattle ; which ſome will do to great perfection; they will alſo 
run their feet, and their ſnee-jug, and twink different ways. 
They fing from March to Jaly, and are generally caught the 
latter end of March, and beginning of April, with clap nets, 
or lime twige, Hke Ifnnets or other birds. When firſt caught, 
"By 0 Wy 5 ' give 
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give him ant's mould in his cage, and bread grated and mixed 
| with hemp-ſeed, bruiſed very fine; with which you may alſo 
put two or three meal-worms, cut in half. If ſet in a light 
place, and not difturbed, he will ſoon be brought to feed: after 
being treated in this manner two or three days, you may feed : 
h'm as the ſky or wood-lark, and he will fing in a very ſhort © 
dime. ä 


Some Account of the NIGHTINGALE. 
Met hd of Catching, Feeding, Ge. 
THIS bird is eſteemed the fineft ot all thb athered race; 


his natural ſweetneſs, and ſtrength of voice, creating a 

harmony infinitely ſuperior to that of any other bird. This 
_ agreeable muſic he will continue about ſeven months in the 
year, and ſo jealous is he of a rival, that he would continue 
his notes till he fell from the perch, rather than be outdone by 
any other bird. It is remarkable of theſe birds that they are 


never ſeen in winter in any part of the world: various are the 


opinions concerning their flight, but it is all mere conjecture, 
as no one yet was ever able to diſcover their real ſettlement 
in the winter ſeaſon. Thoſe birds that are caught before the 
middle of April generally prove cocks, at which time the hens» 
Arrive. , * 
There are many ways of taking theſe birds at different ſea- 
ſons: the branchers are caught in July or Auguſt, but thoſe. 
taken in the mouth of April generally prove the beſt birds. 
One method of taking them is by digging a hole in the earth 
and placing a board or tile over it, ſupported by a ſtick, on 
which put two or three meal-worms, which the bird coming 
eagerly to devour, falls into the hole and is taken. They may 
alſo be taken with lime twigs ; but the beſt method we ap- 
prehend is with the nightingale's trap. This trap is about 
the ſize of a round trencher, and may be made with a filk : 
net, a watch-ſpring, and a round wire; to which the net is 
faſtened; there is alſo a cork that comes through; likewiſe a 


ſmall firing, which holds up the trap, in which ſtick a meal- | © 


worm, and the cork very light in it: the bird ſeeing the worm, 


will endeavour to get it, by which means he will draw the net ; 


on himſelf, 
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Theſe birds are generally found by the fide of a ſandy, or a 
| chalk hill, alſo in a wood coppice, or quick · ſet hedge.” When 
F _ you have caught a bird, tie his wings, and pluck the feathers 
from his vent, which will otherwiſe clog up, and occaſion his 
. death. | 
® When firſt taken, ſeed them with ſheep? s heart, and egg, cut 
in ſmall bits, three or fonr of which muſt be given them every 
two hours at fartheſt, When they have been crammed in this 
manner about too days, put ſome meat in their pan, filled with 
ants; put alſo ant's mould at the bottom cf their cage; this 
will learn them to feed themſelves in a ſhort time, but don' t 
leave them to themſelzes toc ſoon. 
There are many different ſorts of f ao, and methods m— 1 
uſe of in feeding theſe birds; but what we conceive to be the 
beſt is this, in ſummer time take a ſheep's- heart rav, and chop 
It very fine, alſo boil an egg hard and grate it; put one egg to 
one heart, or a ſmaller quantity in proporiion, as their victuals 
ſhoeuld always be moiſt, otherwiſe it makes them vent- bound. 
Sprinkle a little water upon the egg and heart, and mix them 
w together till it is almoſt as thick as a ſalve, Take great care 
to get the ſtrings all out of the heart; as they ſometimes get 
about the tongue, which will kill them in a ſhort time: when 
this caſe happens, which may be known by their gaping, and 
endeavouring to vomit, if poſſible open his mouth, and draw 
out the ſtring with a needle, after which give him a meal- 
worm, or ſpider. In winter, the heart ſhould be par-boiled, 
and in ſtead of water, uſe the liqour the heart was boiled in; 
but be careful none of the fat gets amongſt it. f 
The nightingale generally builds her neſt (which is different 
From every other bird, ) in a cloſe quick ſet hedge, where there 
18 great ſtore of briars to defend her from her enemies. 'The 
young birds are generally fit to take about the middle of May; 
but let them be well feathered firſt. If taken too ſoon, they 
Vill be ſubject to the cramp and Jooſneſs; which will occaſion 
much difficulty 1 in rearing them. While young put ſtraw, or 
dry moſs, ia the cage ; but as they grow older, give them avt's 
mould, as be fore directed. Learn them alſa to feed upon flies, 
ſpiders. or meal worms, being very nouriſhing, and in caſe of 
lickneſs abſolutely neceſſary. Let them have plenty of water 
to dabble and waſh themſclves in, as it is impoſſible ever to rear 
good birds without ou cleanlineſs, 
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DO: of the ROBIN RED-BREAST, 
; © „ + genuine. Anecdote. 


HIS bird is neh admired, and for ſweetneſs, is chougbe 
to be little inferior to the nightingale, They generally 
breed three times ina year, viz. April, May and June; making; 
their neſts with moſs, wool and hair; and commonly produce 
five or fix young ones, but ſeldom leſs than four. They 
frequently appear in the winter on the tops. of houſes and 
ruinated places, where they alſo build their nefts. You may 
take them from the neſt when about ten days old; if older 
they will be ſullen, and conſequently more difficult to bring 
up, Feed them as you do nightingales, with ſheep's-beart,. 
egg, or any kind of freſh meat, minced ſmall. Take care to 
keep them warm, and give them inſeQts occaſionally; particulary , 
ſpiders, of which they are very fond. 
Theſe birds are taken with lime-twigs, and alſo with a trap- 5 
cage, and meal - worm. If a cock and a young bird, he will 
ſing in a ſhort time. The breaſt of the cock is of a bri hter 
red than that of the hen, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed; * 
Theſe birds are frequently ſabje to the cramp-and giddineſs, 
and will ſometimes fall off their perch; to prevent which, keep 
them warm and clean, When you find him droop, ſpiders, © 
or meal- worms, will much refreſh him. When the giddineſs 
appears, an car-wig now and then will be found very ſerviceable, | 
When his appetite fails, gave him hog-lice, and take care thay . 
he has freſh water two or three times in a week; and occaſi. 
onally, put a little ſaffron, or ftick-liqurice in it, which will 
help his ſong, and make him chearful and long winded; 

We ſhall cloſe our account of the robin with relating "I 
remarkable and unprecedented inſtance of a gentleman's 
breeding theſe birds in a cage; which, however extraordinary 
it may appear, is a known fact, and can be well authenticated, 

This gentleman's chief delight was in bird's; in purſuit of 
which pleaſure he had acquired ſo much experience as held 
him high in eſtimation amongſt: the fancy. In the courſe of 
his ſtudies, he had endeavoured for a ſeries of years to. breed 
robins in a cage, which was hitherto thought impracticable; 
ig which, after great expence, and many fruitleſs _— he at 
ength 


n 


length ſucceeded: three young birds were produeed, each of 
which proved a fine cock, and ſurvived many years. At this 
gentlnman's death, one ot theſe birds was given as a preſent 

to the writer of this narrative, who, after keeping him about 
. two years, through a fatal neglect in giving him water, found 
bim dead one morning, in his cage. This bird was equal, 
if vot ſuperior, in ſprightlineſs, ſtrength, and ſong, to any 
robin ever yet produced. 12 1 15 


The LINNET deſcribed. 


| HIS is eſteemed a very good bird, and willlearn to imitate 
the note of any other. They generally breed about 
April, and build their neſts among furzes, or upon heaths or 
commons. They have three'or four neſts in a year, and com- 
monly four or five young ones, which you may take when eight 
or ten days ol. | 


Feed them when young with boiled bread and milk, mixed 
with a little rape · ſeed, ſcalded and bruiſed; and let them be 
fed every two hours. Whenable to feed themſelves, give them 
ſome wood lark's meat, till they can crack the ſeed; which 


will be in about fix or eight weeks, | 
The cocks may be diſtinguiſked from the hens by the 
brownneſs of their backs, and the white feathers upon their 
wings. 

Of the CHAFFINCH. 


HE chaffinch is a very hardy, ſtout bird, and has a great 

| 1 variety of notes. The neſtlings or branchers will hold 
their ſons fix or ſeven months in the year ; the wild ones not 
more than three: they are generally brought up under other 
birds. & 3g 

They breed two or three times in a year, beginning in 
May. Take the branchers in June or July, when they ate 
about ten or twelve days old, and feed them as you do linnets, 


The cocks are red on the breaſt, and the hens gray. 
Deſeription 


CE IF 3 
Deſcription of the GOLDFINCH. 


HIS is a very lively bird, and has a very pleaſing ſong 
of his own; but they generally take it from a wood- 
lark, or ſome other bird. They breed in April, and haye” 
three or four neſts ia a year. When brought up from the 
neſt, feed them the ſame as linnets, with this difference only, 
give them canary inſtead of rape · ſeed, and you may put 2 
little Naples. biſcuit among it. Canary - ſeed alone is the bell . 
food, which you muſt endeavour. to bring to as ſoon as vn 

If fick, give them ſaffron in their water, and a little ground- 
ſel. Always keep gravel in the cage, and when laxative 
crumble. a little chalk in it. You may alſo give them lettuce 
or thiltle-ſeed. „ . 
The cock may be known at any time by the edges of the 
wings being black up to the ſhoulder : the bill is alſo black, 
and under it red, and the colours in geueral of the cock are 
much brighter than thoſe of the hen eee 


Of the BULFINCH. 


THIS is a bird of great beauty, and eſteemed very valuable 
if properly taught. His natural ſong is very indifferent, 
but he may not only be learned to pipe any tune at command, 
but alſo may be taught to ſpeak. . © xk 
They generally build in an orchard or wood, have twoor 
three neſts in a ſummer, but ſeldom have young ones till the. 
latter end of May. "Theſe birds doing much miſchief to the 
wall. fruit, are often deſtroyed by the gardeners; by which 
means they are not very plenty in England. 
You may feed and bring up this bird the ſame as a linget; 
After they have been caged about a week, you may talk; 
whiſtle, or pipe to them ; which they will imitate in a very 
| ſhort time. 3 „ r 
The beſt method of diſcoveriag the coek from the hen is, 
when about three weeks old, to ſtrip a few feathers from the 
breaſt; if a cock, they will grow again in about ten or twelve 
days, as red as bloed; if à hen they will appear of a pale 
n Pn n SHB OO HO ute. 
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The STARLING deſcribed. - 
Tus is a very hardy and pleaſing bird, his ſong is very 


indifferent, but be may be taught to whiſtle, pipe, or 
or talk as diſtinctly asa bonds They breed in trees, pigeon» 
| houſes, or the fide of dwelling-houfes. | Feed them, when 
young, as the blackbird; but when able w'ked thendclves, 
bring them up like the weoddurk, 11831: 48 þ 
The cocks have a black ſtroke under their tongue, which 
the hen has little or none of; when moulted off, the:breaft-of 
the cock is finely marked with beautiful colours, of which | 


| the det wage ee 


of the THRUSH or ' THROSTLE: 


HERE = are BI TAG Bb of theſe birds; the firſt i is called 
a red wing, the next a ſong · thruſh; there is alſo the 

meaſle-taw thruſh, &c. The wood - ſong thruſh builds his 
neſt with moſs; is a very fine bird, and ſings nine or ten 


months in the year. The beath-thruſh is rr the ſame, 
0 


but builds his neſt in furzes. They breed very ſoon in the 


Jears and are fed the ſame as black- birds, 


Of the WR E N. 


HI is the ſmalleſt of birds, but has a fine T6 and 
very ſtrong pipe. They make their neſts about the be- 
gianing of May, with green moſs, lined with ſmall hair: it 


is in the form of a high crowned hat, with a round hole in 


the fide, to get in at. Let them be well feathered before 
you take them from the neft, and feed them in the ſame man- 


> ner As vightingales 


# eee WIT E. ne 

TRS bird i 18 exceeding lively and merry, and is a TWP 
companion for linnets or other birds; as by his continual 

finging others are encouraged to do the ſame. The cock has 


Aa red cha on his rump, Their food is the ſame as linnets. ; 
| The 
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The RED:START deſcribed, 


His is a very beautiful bird, nd has a very fine ſongs | 
The cock has a black tail; the hen refembles a night - 
ingale in colour; like which bird they mok allo be bn 
| up and fed. | 


L Up, 
Of the Management of HORSE S. 


1 a 
IE neceffity every traveller lies under of having 
| ſome knowledge of the art of managing his horſe, 
A. and the many inconveniences frequently attending the 
want of this knowledge, are ſo evident that nothing need be 
ſaid to evidence the nſefulneſs of this article. I thail therefore; 
without any further preamble, give a few hiuts to aſſiſt my | 
readers in buying ſuch horſes as are fit for the road, and then 
treat of their management under the accidents and diforders *- | 
to which they are liable. 1 
As to the firlt part of this taſk, it is the more re neceſſary ſince 
whoever would buy a good horſe, muſt know how to chuſe 
him himſelf, and never place the Icaft confidence in the words 
uf a jockey or dealer in horſcs. 


Rules for buying Ho: hes. 


If a horſe. is youag, his tuſks will be ſharp. pointed. and] 
grooved, or hollowed on the inſide; but the jockies have the 8 
art of burning the corner teeth of an old horſe, after they haue 
been cut with a graver, by which means they imitate the N 
mark, and frequently deceive, yet the cheat is diſcoverable by 
other ſigns, as when he hath white eyebrows, he may be ſup- 
poſed to be about 15 or 16 years of «ge: the age of horſe 
may alſo be knowu by the length and yellowneſs of bis tert, 

he leameſs of the roof of his mouth, and the narrownels ut 3 
the under jaw. | - 
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en limbs, therefore, when you ſee a perſon alight at 


( 36 ) 


| But it is not ſufficient that you are not deceived in buyiag 
an old horſe for a young one, the eye is carefully to be examin- 


ed, left you fiould buy a horſe that is blind, or that has ſome 
defect in his ſight. The beſt eye is of a hazel colour, and it is 


an advantage to have it rather large than ſmall; the part com- 
monly called the fight of the eye ſhould beperſeRly bright and 


clear, without the leaſt dimneſs, ſo thet yon may ſee the bot- 


tom, and the image of your face reflected from thence and not 


from the ſurface, and you ſhould alſo obſerve, if upon the 


changing the ſituation of the horſe with reſpect to light, you 
ean diſcern the fight of the eye contract or dilate itſelf, This 
added to the elear trarfſpareticy already mentioned, is a proof 
of the goodneſs of the eye. | 

But to proceed. Every man who buys 2 horſe ſhould chufe 


- ene whoſe ſize and ſtrength are in proportion to the weight he 


is to carry, but in general a middle ſized horſe is beſt fot the 


road, and one of. 14 hands and an inch is of ſufficient firength. 
do carry any man under 15 ſtorie. | 


After the jockey has excreiſed his horſe before you, you 


_ ſhould ride him yourſelf 2 or 3 miles on a rough uneven road, 
when you ſhonld give him his head without forcing him by 


whip or ſpur to perform with more life and ſpirit than he is 
otherwiſe inclinable; if ke walks, trots, and canters nimbly, 


without dwelling upon the ground, taking up his fore-feet 


moterately high, ſtepping longer or ſhorter, according as he 
finds there is occaſion, and going near before and wide behind. 


- he his likely to carry is maſter well. But it is to be remarked, 


that the beſt proof of the excellency of a raad horſe is trotting 
down hill, where it is pretty ſteep; for if he is able to per- 
form this well, he is able to trot on any ground whatſoever. | 

Captain Burdon, in his Pocket Farrier, adviſes thoſe who 
want to buy, to obſerve that the horſe's knees are not broken, 
This is a very good caution, and it is what all people are, or 
ought to be aware of; yet as one who is no common ſtumbler 
may have an accidental fall, you ſhould obſerve whether the 


Enees are covered with hard ſcars, which if they be, and the 


hair is curled about them, it is a certain proof of his being an 
eld offender. . 
If a hoffe goes clean, it is a pretty ſure ſign that he moves 


an 


* 


| N | 

aun Ian, with his boot; tolerably free from dirt, yon may almoſt 
venture to buy his horſe without ſeciog him exerciſed. 
The horſe that has his bicaſt full and prominent is very un- 


fit for travelling; theretore, before you buy a. horte, ſtand 


right ia a line with his head, and mind that his breaſt do not | 


keep his knees too far aſunder, for the nearer he Rands with 
his knees, provided he does not cut, the more reaſon have you 
Lo judge that he will travel cxpeditioudy, therefore take par- 
ticular notice that his breatt ot narrow, thin, and lean, his 
ſhoulder-points not projecting forward, and his fore-legs 
ftraight and almolt perpendicular. | 


To conclude this article, there is ſcarce a better property 
in a horſe than a ſound, tough hoof, that will abide hard road. 
without much beating. A foundered hoof is very often long 
and deep, and ſhaped more like that of an aſs than of a horfe, * 
but the good but is ſemicircular, aud rather flat than 
other wiſc. | * 3 


Rates for travelling, with Directions for preventing and curing. 
| the Diſorders Horſes are incideut ta oa the Road. £ 


When you ſet out on a journey, obſerve, whether the ſhoes 
be faſt, whether they fit eaſy, or whether they do not cut either 
hefore or behind, If a horſe cuts wita bad thin ſhoes, he will 
probably do it when he is freſh ſhod; but this may ſometimes 
be helped by a goud ſmith. 5 4 
M.oſt of the diſorders to which borſes are ſubject, are produ- 
ced by the negligence or ignorance of the rider; and as they 
may be eaſily prevented by proper care; they are cured without 
difliculiy, if taken in time. It is true it is much more eaſy to 
prevent diſeaſes than to cure them; for if a horſe be well cur- 
ried, bruſhed, and wiped down with a cloth, morning, noon, 
and night, and duly exerciſed and well fed, he will ſeldom be 
out of order. | | | 

This advantage of currying and rubbing down is inconceiy- 
able; it promotes a citculation of the blood, opens the pores, 
and conſequently prevents a ſtagnation of fluids, promotes per- 
ſpiration, and is the readieſt way of preſerving health. | 

The moſt common caule of greaſe and ſcratches, are the care 
leſsneſs, the naſtineſs and induleuce of the groom : for unleſs 
che blood is kept in a balſamic ſtate by proper exerciſe, cleau, 
fayect, and liberal feeding, that fluid, from which all the bumours. 3 


(90-3 


of an animal body are derived, muſt conſequently become des 
praved. As exerciſe ventilates the blood, fo keeping the ſkin 
= clean and ſmooth, occefions an eaſy perſpiration through the 
pore: tor if aſter hard riding we ſuffer out horſes to he with 
the iweat drying upon them we run the riſk of a violent ſurfeit 
which is in fact the cauſe of moſt of the diltempers incident to 
eithet human or brute creatures. | , EE 
As we have mentioned liberal feeding, it may not be impro- 
per before we proceed farther to mention what quantity of oats, 
c. a man ſhould allow. his horie on the road. a Faye” 
A full ſized horſe that has a good appetite, and travels hard, 
may be allowed every day about bx qu#cts of oats, half a pim of 
ſplit beans, and a good handful of wheat mixed together. 
What is here faid with refpe to the quantity of oats necef. 
ſary ſor a lized horſe, may be a ſufficient guide as to what ſhonld 
be allowed to thoſe of fourteen hands or under; therefore I 
ſhall only add, that he who will not allow his horſe the quantity 
of oats, &c, here mentioned, ſhquid ride ſlowly, aud make thort 
tages. | 5; 
As we have heen juſt mentioning the quantity of corn neceſ- 
-  faryto be given to a horſe on a journey, I ſhali give the young 
traveller ſome hints relating to his waiering his horſe on the road, 
and then proceed to give directions ſor the cure of thoſe difor- 
ders whiebh are occaboned by the want of following theſe rules. 
WM When a horſe travels he perſpires very much, and may there 
ſore be allowed to drink a little now and then, as opportunity 
boffers, and this will greatly refreſh him; but you ſhould never 
let him drink much at a time, ſor i! you ſuffer him to drink 
his fili, he will become dull and ſtuggiſh; and beſides, if he 
be very hot, it may be attended with very bad conſequences.— 
However, when you come within a mile and a half, or two 
miles of the place you intend to bait at, either at noon or night, 
de may drink mote freely, going a moderate trot afterwards, 
- for by this means the water will be well warmed in his belly, 
and he will go in cool. Yet carefally obſerve, that if there 
bas been no water, or he has drunk none on the road, never 
ſuffer your horſe to be led to water, or to have his heels waſhed 
immediately aſter you arrive at your inn ; let him have water 
lake-warm aſter he has ſtood ſome time in the Nable ; for much 
= miſchief has been frequently done by imprudent riders, who 
aſter having travelled har i, have let their horſes di ink as much 
as they could, juſt after going into the inn or town where thee 
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The obſervatians relating to currying, feeding, and water - 
ing your horſe, if carefully obſerved, will be of great ſervice, 
and contribute more than any thing elſe to preſerve him in per- 
{ec health. Slat ee 


| How to preſerve a Horſe's back from galling. 


Young horſes that have not been uſed to have their backs 
preſſed, are moſt ſubject to gail and warble, and therefore we 
cannot take too much pains in fixing the ſaddle aug faiting ix 
to the ſhape of the back, that it may bear as equally as poſſible _ ll 
upon all parts at the ſame time. V 

As ſoon as an inflammation is found to be coming on, which 
may be known by ſome places under the ſaddle ſweating, or 7 
continuing moiſt longer than others, elpecially if the back be 
viewed ſome hours aſter the ſaddle has been taken off, theſe > 

laces ſhould be ceaſed by removing the ſtuffing, that tze 

weight of the rider may preſs upon other parts that are not ſa 
much heated. Vinegar, urine, ſalt and water, &c. are fre. 
quently uſed to cool a horſe's back that has been hurt by being 
over-heated; but if the ſkin be broken in holes, it would bs 
better to uſe equal quantities of ſpirit of wine, and tincture 1 
myrrh and aloes, with a little oil of tarpentine, and bathe the | 
place with it now and then. There will be ſm1ll holes in theſe 

| tumours (which are called warbles) before ſome people would © 

imagine it; but if you uſe the ſaid tincture, you may proceed 
on your journey, you ought however to look frequently at your 

| horſe's bick, and not to hang upon him ſo as to make the in- 
B8ammation ſpread. It would alſo haſten the cure if you would 
every hour walk a while on ſoot, and bathe the horſe's back with 
vinegar, or any thing elſe that is an enemy to putrefaRion, + 


On the Navwel-Gall. 


The ſwelling called the Navel-Gall is a t1mour on the 
vertebræ, or bones of the back, and is occaſioned by a' contu- 
fion of the ſaddle tree, which, for want of ſtuffing of the pan- 
nel, has rubbed and fridged the horle's back. To prevent this 
you ſhould frequently, when riding, put your fingers before * 
and behind your ſaddle, to feel whether it pinches the'horſe, 
that you may remedy this diſarder in time, by getting you. 

4addle chambered, or hollowed, to prevent its preſſing the "WW 4 
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 grieved part. But when through the negligence of the 1ider, 
= the borle happens to be cruſhed either betuce or behind the lad- 
dle, and that it fivelis much, you ihould, (as in ail other tw 
mours occaſtuned by bruiſes) eudeavour to difyerie it by appiy- 
ing warm greaſy poultices, as ſcalded bran and hugs lard, 
boiled turnips, or the like. Thougu it the btuiſe be llight, ic 
may yield to cold applications, as wiites ul eggs, wheat Heer, 
bole armoniac and vinegar laid thics upon a piece of leather, 
larger than the ſwelling, and renewed as it dries, but if the 
hurt be very flight, the numour may be diſperied by walkin 
the place with vinegar, vi ſalt and. water. 


＋ 
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How to cure a Cruſh on the Mu vel- Call. 


A cruſh on the Navel-Gall frequently becomes what is 
termed an encyſted tumour, the matter that forms it is con- 
-. tained iu a ſtrong [kia or back; and this kind of ſwelling fre- 
* quently remains for years after the hurt is received, unieis they 
ate carefuily cut out by the ſarrier. The method of cure is 19 
make a long incittion, and to cut Cut the bag of matter, {kin 
and all, and then to heal the wound wich the ſollowing vi.t- 
nicnt. - 


Toe Common Wound Ointment. 


Take common turpentine, half a pound; honey, one pound 
ard a hall; Burguudy puch, twelve ounces; and hog's laid, 
dalf a pound; meit theſe together; and when it has been taken 

A while ſiom the fire, ſtir in an ounce of French verd greaſe iu 
nine powder, and keep itirring Uli it is as thick 43 avney, or till 
the powder cannot fink to the bottom. | 


Of ſwelled Legs. 


Swelled legs in horſes is one of their moſt common grievan - 
ces, and it muſt be acknowledged that ſome ate by far the 
more apt to ſwell in the legs than others; but when the horſe's 
legs {well and will not yield to good keeping, clean drefling, 
X ei. without the help of medicines, the cale is bad, but the ſol- 
=_—_ . Jjowing purge may be of ſer vice. | | 
Take oi e ounee of common aloes, hif an cunce of diapente, 
= © gbree drams of bierae picrae, one dram of dizgtidium, 109 & 


drops 


4 
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F 
drops of oil of aniſeed, and as much trezcle as will make it in- * 
to a Riff ball, to be rolled in liquorice powder or flower of 
brimſtone, and give the horſe in the common way, working it 
off with warm water and oatmeal, when the medicine begins to 
operate, 7 7 
The above dofe, with reſpect to quantity of the aloes and 
diagridium, may be enlarged or diminiſhed according to the 
horſe's age and ſtrength; but it is not ſafe to increaſe the 
diagridium above the quantity of two dram»; but a horſe that 
is lean and weak ſhonld only be once or twice purged with tbe 
following preparaticn, and afterwards he ſhould take 
firengthening medicines to reſtore his fibres to the natural 
tone and elaſticity. | | WY 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce and a half; extract of 
eaſſia, one ounce; of ſenega in powder, three drams; cinna- 
mon, cloves, nutmeg, and.galengal root, powdered, of each 
two drams; mix, and with as much fyrup of roſes refolutive as 
is neceſſary, beat the whole into a ſtiff maſs, to he formed 
into two balls, which are to be given the horſe in the morn- 
ing, waſhing them down with a little warm ale, keeping him 
from his meat at leaft half a day. 1 5 
[fyour horſe be ſtrong and full of fleſh, and really 1equires | 
purging, he may in ſach caſe bear the common aloes; but it 
is a neceſſary cantion, that when the firſt does not purge, a 4 | 
fecond ſhould not be immediately ginen; for by this mavage= 
ment many hoiſes have loſt their lives; and it is a general 
rule, always to keep under the common doſe of any medicine, 
till we are thoroughly acquainted with the temperament and 
conſtitution of the creature we have to deal with. | 
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QF the Scratches. 


The ſeratches are a painful diſtemper, and in many reſpe&s ' 
are agreeable to what is termed kibed heels in human bodies 
and this generally proceeds from the carejeſaneſs and naſtinef 
of the groom; ſo that the greaſe 18 moſtly oecaſioned by his 

negligence, in ſuffering the ſcratches. to grow too great a 
height. Yet, according to Dr. Bracken, the ſcratches differ 
from the greaſe, in that the firſt requiresrelt, a large ſtall, >rd 
proper ointment, whereanthe greaſe (withont the ſcratches} »- 
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js better after mode rate riding Experience informs us, tliat 
motion prevents the cloſing of all kinds of wounds; and it is 


equally certain that an horizontal poſture of the body or limb 


_ wounded, is greatly preferable to a depending one; for thete 
" reaſons, a ſore on the back part of the fetlock, a part where 
the greaſe, and ſcratches happen, requires care and patience; 


"iy For this reaſon, if a horſe who has the greaſe or ſcratches, or 


wounds, or ſwelling in the legs, will not lie down, he muſt 
either be forced to it, or covered with a cloth, and turned out 
in the day; for When a horſe is turned out from a warm ſtable 
into a field, the coolneſs of the air cauſes ſuch a contraction 


- of the fibres and the muſcular parts as puts a {top to the influx 


of the humours, by which means an inflammation and ſtagna- 
tion of the blood and juices are prevented; but before he is 
turned out, his heels ought to be well waſhed with warm wa- 
ter, and anointed with the following ointment. 


As Ointment for the Scratches... 


Take of white ointment, two ounces; Flanders oil of 


- bays and quickfilver, each half an ounce; melt the white oint- 


ment a little, then ſtir it in the oil of bays, and then ſtir in the 
quickſilver, and keep ſtirring till it be ſo cold that the laſt 


_ ingredient” cannot ſink to the bottom. 


N. B. Before tbis ointment is applied, the hair ſhould be 
clipped- away from the ſores, the legs waſhed perfeAly clean 
with pretty warm water, and the part well dried, - 

Dr. Bracken aſſerts, that inward medicines are not abſo- 


NY lutely neceſſary in the cure of the ſcratches or greaſe, and aſ- 
' ſures us, that he dnrit undertake to cure theſe diforders ſooner 


by turning out, good feeding, clean dreffing, and letting the 


horſe have a double flall in which he may lie at his eaſe, than 


by any other metliod whatloever. 


/e Gravel in the Horf- e 
If a ſmiih diives a nail into the quick, it raturally becomes 


: feffered aud inflamed, and the ſand or gravel in the roads | 
- working vp the nail hole, render him perfectly lame; and it 


is a general rule, that whenever any foreign matter happens 


to be lodged in any pat of the animal machine, it ſhould be 


taken 


% EV E14 N 
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ſhould be taken not to cut, pare or ſcrape the hoof mo 


care 


— abd den is ge, the wound with the fol by 


FVarvain' s famous e ein Wounds or Pricke l 


than is neceſſary, it being fuicient to cut awsy what is black A I 


Take balls of Porn, of an- ounce; Korax, three drants ; 95 it 
Fuccotrine aloes, three Grams choice myrrh, fix dramsz 


15 powder them; and after putting them into a wide · mouth 


nt eberr battle, pour p 
3 er corking it looſely, ſct the bottle in fang 
in an iron pot over a middling fire, Te, ſpirĩt pretty  . 1 
warm for 24 hours; after which you may keep it eloſ ces 8 
and decant it off clear c Fog want it. 
The method of a applying this excellent co 
dip into it a piece of lint or tow, and then faſten it to the 
195 gots cleared of the gravel, &c. and renew it as it grows dry. 
ut i 


vi the following ointment. 13 
i As Ontmen for  graveled Hor 


Take of thrpentine, two anaces; rofin and Burgundy pitch, 5 334 

of each half an ounce; bees wax, an ounce and a half; freſh -* 

butter, fonr ounces; French verdigreaſe powdered, half | 
an ounce ; clari A, « butter, — after melting the hardeſt - _ 
ſubſtances firſt, ſift in the other, and laſt oÞ all the powdered 
verdigreaſe;z and ſtir the whole about till it id almoſt coldy _ 
otherwiſe the ointment S more hs rey bottom thas : : 


at the top: „ | 1 
5 of 
"Of a Clep . , Back e | 


upon ihem one pint of recti d 2 


*. a 

: - 4 ry 

0 | = 
is to 24 
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it this canhot be eaſily procured, the part wy be dreſſed i 


or more properly a ſtrain in the back line w. 2 1 


we cp, occalioned by a horſe 
in then; when having ahenyy on bis back, he 
catches himſelf ſo haſtily apon ſtumbling, that he firains the” 


Fan ey. g his foot into 3 18 4 | 


back ſinew or tendon behind his fote-leg. This diſordet 185 {8 4 1 


the ſronkden he will-drag «hom as be walks. 


3 75 ee ee ee 1 


La) 


i eee of the dis is the back fnew ia belt accompliſhes 
5 . hy eng applications, and will be much ſooner efft Red if 
Jour horſe will lie down and eaſe _—_ advan the er 

ws flight, this alone will be ſufficient. 


4 Cure for a Clap or Strain in 4. Back a. 
Take four onnces of bole armoniacz and ten -whites of eggs; 


tlir thefe well, and add thereto. as much ſtrong red or White 
Vine vinegar as will rednee it to the conſiſlence of a.pretty 
ſtitf pooltice; and then after the leg has been well bathed and 
© waſhed with warm water, and wiped dry with an eaſy hend, 


ſpread the preparation on thin leather all along the new mg 


A pat effected. ON e er 


SE: 


| Y Sir vibes Parfon's Receipt for the Care of rain other of 


. the Back Sinew, or the Shoulder. * 


Take common Barbadoes aloes, diſſolved in as much ot 
water as will make it of the confiſtence of a plaiſter; when 


ſpread on a piece of thin leather, Kane it to the PR afft Qed, 
and bind it eaſy on. | 


i. e A proper Receip fer a lee. 


Tae ad of turpentine, two ounces z all of ſmillows and 
e of each half an ounce; mix theſe together, and 
aving heated the (ſhoulder and opened the pores of the fkin, 
by holding a flat iron pretty 1 at 0 a fpan diſtance, let 


LL. 25 8 
1 t be well zubbed in. 3 
13 
j | 


Strains fre quently happen on 8 8 withovt any fen- 


üble heat or ſmelling, fo that the part affected is frequently 
= miſtaken by the ſarxiers; but in all caſes of firains it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to ſiffer the horſe either to reſt entirely, ot 


; . to make ſmal and eaſy ſtages 3 for where accidents. of this N 
3 tind happen, nothing can be worſe than motion. The com- 


. = practice pfrowelling for ftrains, accordiog to De. Bracken, 


9 * 


is 0 real fervice; fince though the lameneſs goes bf, after 


72 "Rn it is not the number of rowels, but the reſt of bu · 
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- Whenahorſe FARE rain in the fillets, it may be known by 
his dragging his -hander feet after him, his hitting his toes on 47 
theground, and his wriggling as if he would fall, . The age 


of the horſe and the violence of the ane, will render the 


cure loager in performing. | 
A Receipt for 4 drei is the Fillets, 


| Mice ſome pitch, roſin, and turpentine together, and pour F a 


it all over Jag 29275 3 warm, and then _ over it a 
Fer Gen, in the rulet. 


n Take the lees of wine, 2 ves or akin; > or wine . 
gar, to the quantity of about half à pint, and add thereto 


Fi 


Of Strains in the Filles, . 755 


one pound of common bole armoniac in powder z to theſe put — . 5 . 


the white of fix eggs; beat all well together, and apply it 
thick in the manner of a poultice, and renew it as it dries. 
If the powder be too much or too little for the lees, it may 


de aheres fo 619 make it of te onſiteny of thick honey, 
of Windgalls, >; 6. "© 4 


a iin ws 5 
The cure of windgalls chiefly conſiſts in 8 che parte, 
and ſuffering the horſe to lie idle, rather at graſs than in th 


| houſe, The above charge for ſtrains in the fetlock may be 5 9 
of great ſexvice. Or, the fetlock ; FI may be n en, 5 
no mon with tar. 8 NR 
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Colds generally proceed from giving cold water to horſes bi. 
| when hot, or in letting them cool too ſuddenly; and many 
horſes have become phthikcky and even broken- winded b 


by being rid, when in a ſweat, belly deep in cold water. -  * 


- Colds generally affect thoſe parts of the body which are molt Wes 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion, as the brain, lunge, and guts of ani-. 1 


mals; for when 20 matter which ns to be n 


RVC 2 


„ 
| getained inthe blood, by the cloſing. of the pores of the ſein, 


8 dature endeavouts to throw off we, is hurtful, by other out- 


lets, ſuch as the noſe, mouth, funda ment, urige, &e. and there 

"= _ it is the buſineſs of the phybcian and the farrier to afft Sy 

1 e ſome of theſe diſcharges. And thereſde 
in violent, as an over great ſulneſs is brought ou 


I? — the dee e matter lodged in the veins being oh. 


ſtructed, blecding muſt be highly proper, 
But * is nothing better for a horſe that has got a col, 
than the f following cordial bal, 


. A Cee Ball fo Colds, proper to prevent « cre and Das 
| in Horſes, when there ape , of @ Fever. 


Take aniſeed and carraway ſeed, finely powdered, of -e 
one ounce i greater eardamum feed, half an ounce; flower 


| drin tone two ounces ; ; turmzerick, in fine powder, one ounce 
cso, two drams; ſugar candy, four ounces; Spaniſh liquo- 


rice diſſobved in hyffop- 


water, two ounces oil of aniſced, balf 


232 ounce; liquorice pon der one ounce and an half; N | 


flour, as much as is {| 


= ient to make all into a li 
__ and when the whole has been well beaten in a mortar, it may 
_ of wh up in a bladder and kept for uſe. 

_ ball, when uſed for a cold, muſt be diſſolved in fjale. 


| * Peer, milk warm, and aboqt one ounce for a doſe, inftead of 
_ Siding It, it may be put between his griaders, when you, 
WE Gouid let him chew upop it foran hour os two without eating 
r luke - 


. hay or graſs, and after 


P 4 
——_— . 
= Re... 
= . 
ol paradife, in 
. bY * 


2X wards give him oatmeal and water 
| dan; Rirring them gently about, both before and after 
VvVietreri 5 
A 85 1 * ſee to: griped ĩu the gute from the fame cauſe, 
iet him ah ak g warm drink given * 

= TL cal Drink fr Cold, © 1 = 


Take two ounces of che above ball, half an ounce of hae 
, and a quarter of an ounce o long. 


| | pepper, witha ange uumeg grated, 'and mix all up with 4 


B . , quart of ſtro 


* mellow ale, ad give it to the horſe in an horn, 
"BARR ti 8 for two hours ö but bk 
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ke mul þ de rid hou „halle on a Full cot 40 habe kinguy 
and let Jooſe the impriſoned wind. : | 

If the horſe is bound in his belly, ea hours a 
bie taking the above n drink, you may give him the 
following elyſter. | 2 


4 Chiter fo griging in Gut.. | . x 


N {670% 
= Take mallow leaves and pellitory ofthe on; (cither gr 1 
boese dry) of each three handfuls; carraway feeds bruiſed, anch 
| aniſeeds, of ech ove ounce; ground ginger, half an ounces; . 
; * the cleQtuary called earycoſtinum, one ounce; boil the herb 
and ſeeds well in two quarts of water, to three pints, then 
add the ginger, and the electuary, and put a quarter of a; 
vr of freth butter ang, ons. ounce. of Epſom ſalt 25 the 1 
In cale the uts weaned wich painful twitches and ns 7 
vulfive contractions, 1 make the horſe tumble about and 
ſtrike his feet againſt Bis belly, to the above n . my 
added, half an ounce of philonum romanum, = 
Thefe remedies, together With care and patienee, n ; „„ 
maſhes of malt, N and the like, will teſtore your TY | 
kealth ; but obſerve that he ought ts, wes On fall, clean, 
and wann. * 2 2 1 


31 N * a ” 1 2 8 _ 4 
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Another excellent Recipe Her the Cure of © the Gripes. 80 1 1 


Take twenty grains of London hudanum, diſolve it in ag -/ 
gunee of brandy, then mix it with a piat of white wine, 8 
add tœo ounces of diaſcordium: give it your horſe in + hint. 
Wilk warm, and clothe him well. Let him reſt Twenty; beuyr 
hours after it, and drink plentifully of warm water and oats; 

meal the he 2 be "ay Eg the TEENY be hae ales 3 6. 


* tas 


4 


181 #60. 


BE 1 or 3 on 12 may he beste 
3 keeping the horſe to dry food, and leſs water than commo 15 
bat this pot continued for a long time, with proper erers 
EDS and dlowauce ods oats ab 7 brave. f 
3 e N 
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4 borle af a lax conflitution being taken frond . to go 
2 on g journey, ſhould have the NS ro phy ſic 
* him ĩn his provender, RET 


* 
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4 Powder againg Soaring or day Perging.,. 


* Take galls powdered (ſuch as we "make ink with) two 

* "ounces, and of the powders of Japan earth and Lemnian earth, 

of each an ounce z mix and keep them in a bladder for uſe, 

The method of uſing it is to ſprinkle a little water upon the 

horſe's oats, and after .rubbing them à while, to to, throw 
among them half a ſpoonful of the powder. OT 

I a horſe from foul feeding, catching cold, ac. purges 

een the road, give him the following drink. : 


S 4 Drink for a Horſe which ſeours from foul feeding. 


* Take one ounce of Venice treacle, boil it in a Not ile 
beer till one third is evaporated, then add half an ounce of 
"true Armenian bole in powder, and two ounces of c common, 
” treacle to make f it, palatable ;. then give it the horſe in one 
* doſe, and re at it as neceſſity requires. If it be too weak 
tao overcome the diſtemper, an hundred drops of liquid lauda- 
3 num, and half a gill of ſtrong cinnamon water way be, added : 
_ -- dut i in the _ caſe be oO trayel for _ __ 


I 7 7M * 
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| „ Of a Cola in the Head: 
b i 50 : * 


* When the brain is much loaded from the cold, take fous 


of the following powder, and darm through _ P Wa | 
en wk wp pole dee bis. ;£ | 


1 
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£ TA Po bh Ponder 10 male. a. Horſe's Nee run face: Cold. 


2 b Take aſſarabacca dried, half an ounce; and of the powder 
of margerum one ounce f mix them together, and blow up 

= the horſe's noſtrils two or three times a day, keeping his head . 
und throat well covered, to prevent his getting more cold. 
As his eyes are ſubject to various accidents on the road, 
a from the cut of a whip, a remedy of theſe diſorders / 


will yield. to the following application. 


cannot be unneceſſar y. All wounds on the e eye, . curable, 2 


** 


| (. 49 } © > "Rom 


Take "_ an ounce of the 1 caldures 1 mies, 
finely powdered; of lapis tutiæ, two drams; of white vitriol 
burnt, one dram and a half; and aboyt one ſeruple ot French” 
verdigreaſe ; reduce theſe into a fine powder, and mix them - 
well with about one ounce, of freſh butter. When yon make _ 
uſe of it, warm this ointment; dip a feather in it, avd opply 
it morning and evening to the ſorr. This muſt'be continued” 
for a good ſpace.of time, becauſe wounds on ihe eyes are loog 
and healing. 1 

Or, when. the horſe's eye happens to he kurt with au 
of a hip or twig, = gd tou. iQ dhe eee ts 
night eee 3 gen. 


Fir a FIDE on the e 222080; ts 


11 c N15 2 = 
| Take of lapis calaminitis and lapis1 mie: finely powdered, | 0 

of ench two drams; white vitriol and allum ſirſſ powdered and > 
thes burnt together in à very clean red · hot fireiſhove), my 
half an ounce ; mix all theſe together, and keep 3he- whole in 
a bottle well corked; but obſerve that the bottle ought not... 
only to be dry, but well warmed before you put it in. "0 1 
If the eye be rheumy and bloodſhot, and the horſe has! 
ſymptoms of pain in the head, bleeding will be eben, 
and 5 e eye · waer may be TP” 5 25 


23 — 
2 


9 . SY, 
28 + N 


e An excellent Irervater. PERS apr not 8 wo 
Take four ounces T; tale LEE TY about three "WED of the 
aforeſaid eye 28 mixed and diſſolved i in it ; ſquirt it into 
_ the eyes by Ma help of a ſyringe. . _ 
The water is beſt for W 1 bloodſhot eyes, N ed 
is no ſpeck or film; and the powder where there is ; obſerve, 
the eye always looks worſe while the powders! are vling. 
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. malloiy and 8 leaves picked clean fro 
. of each ten handfuls; White lilly roots, half a pound } 


WE... Aut ſeed and fenu teck leed, of each two. ounces; ointment 
== ꝓf marſh- mallows, ; onnces 3 and of ho *s lard, haif a pound. 


The leaves and roots ſhould. boiled well, and the water 


. 5 preſſed from them ; then beat them to a pulp iy a mortar, and 


1 them well, and 


| 2 ointment and bog e la 


let it ſtand till Neun have made jelly of the ſeeds by bruiſing 
boiling them i in a quart o Water to a print ; 


This you Ay beat u 1 with the Fe and laſtly add the 
and when all are mixed thoroughly, 


= : it may be kept in a large bladder for uſe. . 


4 ” all over the tumour, and renewed as it beeomes dry. - 


Tuis is an excellent poniltice for all hard ſwellings, 7051 
* jo das, or deaſt! . when applied, it ſhould be wermed well 
N ore the fre, ſpread thick over a piece of fanhel, appli 


\I If a ſwelling of a horſe's heck, after blee Jing, will not 
diſperſe, it ſhould be open when ſulficiently ſoft, and/drefſed 


Wieh a good deal of oatmeal in it; and if he will eat a little 


Vu, it ſhould be feet, ſoft, meadow hay; ſprinkted. "a 


| „ W 


A bel N for kk cure of worms is tis 1 4 


| | | 5 Which onght to be thus prepared. Take four ounces of flower 


| pk brimſtone, and the Hke quantity of quickfilver ; melt the 
brimſtone flowly in an iron ladle, and ftir in the quickſilver 


vrer a gentle heat, till it is incorporated ; then take it off, and 
it till almoſt cold; afterwards Rir them well together in 


dan iron or ſtone (not a braſs) mortar, till they become # 


1 Trou piece twice a day in 10 . Fn 


Plack powder. Give the horſe. as much as will 55 on a half. 
hich ruſt be firſt wetted 


to make the powder ſtick to it. is aa rang my Wen 


. Wed ver. or longer. 
_ 4 du for he Grove. 

1 . 2 ris WT 
1 1e . bay the. gravel in the. kidneys, uretery 


> 


= of bladder, he. will ſeem {ily in the ſillets, foo], oficny. | 


| i 2 with 3 and hut: A little at a Ane. e 


t 1 * 


Take an ounce and an half of the cordial ball above - mei: 
tioned; ſoap of taxtar one dram; of Matthew's pill, ne 
gram: or if the horſe be luſty and ſtrong, a dram and a 
half; beat thoſe well together, and with liquriſh powder make 

it up into balls, and mixing it with 2 liitle. ſtale beer and ſome 
treacle; give it fora doſe in a horn. 4 3 

This / megicine, if the ſymptoms are violent, may be re- 

peated once in twenty · ſour hours; and every two or three hours 


water lukewarm ſhould be offered him. AJ 
. 1 FRY * PE 
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Nletbost 10 prevent and deflroy all Kindt of Lermin. | 
To prevent Bugs from breeding. | _ 


Doss ate not only become troubleſome at London, but 

D ate got into the country; and whereas people think they 
are bred of . hog's hair, wood, _wool, cloth and fur, tele = 
things breed only lice, moths, and worms, but bugs proceed 
ram old ;ſ{eather beds, whereon have long laid fick and ſwea © 
people; which produces purified ſniells and vapours; fo does 
theſe preſs beds that have not the advantage of the pure air. 
as alſo cloſe rooms, where the air wants free egreſs and re- 
greſg; from theſe cauſes bugs proceed; and alſo all confump- - 7 
tions, weakneſs of the back, and ſuch like diſeaſes that people '-* 
little think of. And if you obſerve, you ſhall never find'theſe 
creatures in ſhops, or where no beds ate or have been put. 
One way therefore to prevent them, is to waſh your rooms," = 
and keep, them very clean, and keep your windows open in 
the day time, that the air may come in, and the fun fuck up. 
de moiſture contracted in the night time: This is a great - 2 
preſervative againſt all yermin; as alfo of your health; and 
| e, ,, 
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would uſe ſtraw or chaff beds, or quilts to lie on, a littte 

time would make them as pleaſant as down beds; but, how- 

ever, let your feather beds be forced once in two or three 

= years, and that will be means to preſerve you ſrom bugs and 

— fickneſs. Straw and chaff-beds you may change with little 

charge as oft as you pleaſe. Now to deſtroy bugs already got 

5 oy - houſes, I ſhalt give you the beſt receipts, which are 
2s follow. 


How to deſtroy Houſe © Bugs. 


Take the ſheet of paper which is next to the roll-tobacco; 
two grains of the oil of nitre, and as much ſweet oil as will 
fpread over the ſheet of tobacco paper, with a little powdered 
fugar, lay this in any part of the room or place where they 
Are, and it will deſtroy them. This was communicated by a 
gentleman of Leghorn who never knew it to fail. 

Take gun powder beat ſmall, and lay ſome about the creviſes 


| * of your bedſtead, and fire it with 2 match about your bed- 


. Read, and keep the fmoke in; this do for an hour or more, and 


it let the room be kept cloſe for ſome hours aſter. Or take the 
= fprigs of fern, and ly upon the boards, kills them. 


1 
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Take a handful of wormwood and white hellebore, boil 
them in urine till it is half waſted, and waſh the joints of your 
bedſteads with it. | {8 


_— Take a quantity of unflacked lime, put it into a quart of 
= Water, and let it ſtand three or four days, then pour off the 


water, and add a quantity of common alt, the ſtronger both 
of lime and alt the better: waſh the ſides of the wall and bed- 


1 = — © Read with this liquor two or three times a week, it kills bugs 
and fleas. | | 


Burn brimſtone under the joints of the bedſtead and creviſes 
where they lie, and they'll come out preſently, that you may 
dil them: da this two or three times a week, and keep the 
=, room cloſe. _ VT 
Take a convenient quantity of good tar, mix the juice of 
wild cucumbers with it, and ſtir it five times a day for two 


f * days: then anoint your bedſtead with it, and it kills hem. 


Take a handful cf rue and wormwood, and mix them with 


-”  eommon oil, and as much water as will cover the rue and 


= wormwood; let it boil till the water is all boiled away, then 
Nein out the oil from the herbs, and mingle with ſheep's ſuet 


* 
br 2 1 
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_ 


* 


an infallible remedy, | | 


as much as the oil; then znoint the bedſtead with it, and it is 8 


Take ſosp ſuds that lies aſter your waſhing, and bail onjons 


in it; then waſh your room and bedſtead with it. 


Take ſtrong vinegar, and mix ſalt with it; then- ſprinkle your + 


room. This prevents bugs and Qeas, and is very wholelome 


in houſes or at ſea, ſo is rue, wormwood and rolemary whole». 


— 


ſome to ſmell to, ox vinegar alone. r ' ; 1 
Take three ounces of guinea pepper; burn it on a chafing-diſh 


of coals in jour chamber; ſhut the doors and windows, but 


take great care to go out yourſelf, or it will ſerve you as the 


bugs «nd fleas. This do twice a month in hot weather, and it 


, * * SS » 


will kill all ſorts of vermin in the bed. 


Hang a bear's ſki: in the room, and they will be gone, Or 7388 


get a trap about a yard and a half long, or more, if your bed 


is broad, and about half a ya1d in depth; put it at the bead of 


your bed, to the bottom of your pillow, and in the morning 
they will creep into it; take it into your yard, knock it, ang 


they will drop out, fo you may kill them. They are made of 


wickers, by baſket- makers. 


To conclude; let your rooms be kept clean, ſet open your 


windows when 1 riſe, and lay your bed - cloaths open four or 
five hours, and i | 


88 
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FRAAKE a little ratſbane, and boil it in ſpring water; they 


when it is pretty well boiled, keep the water for uſe; ; 


rub a Jittle of it about the ſcabby and louſy head, then put og 
a cap, and tie it on cloſe, Uſe this with care, for it is the 
ſtrongeſt poiſ 6 
very careful. | | | 

Take Raves-acre powdered, and mix it among the hair, 
then tie it with a gap, and it kills them. Or oil and ſtaves. 
acre, - | | | e 


o 


Nits and Backs is the Head, 


Take of bees-wax an ounce, three ounces of olive-oil, ang 3 


three drams of ſiaves-acre; of theſe make a falye. I. 
at kills both nits and lice. ; 2 and are 


t is the only way to prevetit both bugs ang 


| imaginable; waſh youg hands after it, and be. 


Tete red orpiment and fäl. Petre, esch a dtm, louſe-herb #8 


. 
Ee boo "IS and mix them together with oil 1 en 2 * 
noint the ik 


Lice to __ on Ship-bourd, Bed and Body. 


Take May butter ar unſcalde j cream an onnce, three pegny- 
worth of quickſilver,' warm them in a luted pot of loam, ſe 
ſttir them till they incorpotate together, then take a ſmall linen 
— 'cloth of three inches, ſteep it therein; then take à piece of 
ilk, and ſew it into it, and hang i it about the neck; team! 

3. found _— Dr. 265% aig l 
= | * | 1780 


5 n To kill Lice on r Trees. 


* 


- 


— 1 


| Through n many trees and bude Wee 2 as 
ſweet · briar, gooſberries, & e. therefore frequently waſh an or 
n em with water may prove the beſt Nn 
| | * Jer Crab. Lice: 2 
= Wah with the decoction of penny royal; ſome anoint with 
ſoap. Or boil marjoram in watery and walh with it; of 
- the; pus of Wasen gladon. 8 ' 


F or Lice is the Eyelids. 


Raub your eyelids with ſal water, or brimſione and water, or 
= with vinegar of Nager allom and alo 6s end anoint oy hair of 
8 ” Mk | ee 


of — N 2 


F LE AS 10 KILL "ITE 


8 ake lavender and 1 and boil them i n vinegar well, 
25 Su ſprinkle your, blankets with it; or favory laid ip your cham. 
5 bers, kills them. 
Take wormwood well dried, and put it in a bag with holes 
in it, ſo place it under your bed; or fleawort laid under or as 
bout your bed kills then: or take wormwood, nut leaves, la- 
WW vender, eye-averon, and green coriander, put them under the 
ded or pillow, and the fleas will die. 
F.- * Agrippa ſays, that goat's milk Je is an igfallible Xa be 
1 jos Tpripkled about the oom. 7 5 


5 the blankets; or elſe boil hem in vinegar and ſea-onions, and 


g 0 a a * o > $ I Ml 
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Muſtard- ſeed boiled in water, and tbe room f -rinkled wich © | 
Arſraart (the hot ſort) ſtrewed in a 3 kills all the IM] 
Th and put under the ſaddle of a tired uy will make io 
travel. | | 


J kill Pleas axd Wall-Lice. ry 34 4 1 


Take the decoction of tigte or arſmart, or colo quintiday || 

- bramble or colewo!t-leaves, and ſprinkle about os houſe, 

drives them away. Or  avoint a ſtick with the greaſe of 7 

pots -hog, and lay it in the room, and the fleas will gather aug 
- © = IN 

Take fothernwood, rug, wormwood, ſavory, walnut leaves, 

lavender, and flea-ſeed; lay all theſe (or ſome of them) under 


with that beſprinkle the bed. . "2M 1 


RATS or MICE. 


The fullowing Receipt was communicatiil by an ingenious ion. 2 
| man, who never knew it to fail 5 5 4 


3 ann 


2 „ 1 * — | 
5 "= 


To deſtroy Norway Rats, „ 


— 


Taſte two ounces of glaſs, one ounce of cream of tartar, | 
one grain of muſk, four grains of cinnamon, half an ounce 9 | 
of anuiſeeds, all pounded, and one ounce of malt duſt, mi | 
them with a gill of ſweet oil, and make it into paſte. = 

tare muſt be taken that no children or cattle get at it, or 6 ; 
| taſting i it will be attended with immediate death, = = 


1 


Rats or Mice. 


Take ratſbane, powder it, and mix it with freſh butter, or 1 k 
make it into a paſte with barley, or wheat-meal and haney, and 
lay it on trenchers an boards whete they come; they will eat if 
it, and it makes them drink till they burſt. It is a ſtrong poi» * 8 
| ſon, therefore be very careful in uſing it, and waſh your hand 

aſter it, Or unſlacked- lime and oatmeal Tinh, nod ado 1 
boards where they come, kills them, "= 


by 4s 1 
* 


_ 


('56& ) 
To take Rats, or Mice eſpecially 


Take a board three ſeet ſquare, and lay a piece of ruſty fried 
— in the middle, then lay it pretty thick with bird- lime, 
leaving ſome alleys for them to come tg it, and they will get 
among the bird-lime and ſtick, drawing and ſqueaking, that 
it will make you ſport. One faid, he had catched twelve iu 
a nicht. In Staffordfhire they put bird-lime about their holes 
and they running among it, ir ſticks to their ſkins, that they will 
not leave ſcratching till they kill themſelves. Or, take co- 
loquintida and oatmeal, make it into a OM and bes it where 


3 Nat, and Mice to kill. 


Black hellebore and the ſeeds of wild cucumber mixed 
With ſuch food/as they eat, kills them. Or mix powdered. 
hellebore with wheat or barley-meal only, made into ſtiff 
pate with honey, and laid where they come, they eat it ; it 
s preſent death, but great care muſt be taken, en any thing 
: "gd eat ſhould be poiſoned. 


* 


Kats and Mice to frighten away. 
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| Take a rat or monſe, and beat or cut him very fork, then 
53 Jet him go, and he'll cry and make ſuch a noiſe, that it will 
* the reſt from your houſe. 


* 


: Another. 


%. 


> = — — Renner — — 
— 


Set a trap over- night, with a piece of rong toaſted 
= cheeſe, and you will be ſure to have one'o1 more in the morn- 
ig; then take a little aqua fortis, and ſprinkle them with it, 
d immediately let them run to their holes. By the heat of 
1 — 2qua fortis they will make cry to ſuch an exceſs, that it 
| a the reſt away, and they will FIRED in their 


Rats- 


* 


ing ink, and they will never eat the printed paper. * Re 


: 


1 That Mice may not u dunn. 5 | 


(7 » 


Rats and Mice to keep from Cheeſe. 
Agrippa ſays, that hog's lard mixed with the brains of 4 


weaſle, and laid in large pellets or quantities l the room, 
they will not come into that room. a | Q 


To nale Rats and Mice feably. EM 


Put oak-aſhes in their holes, and they running W tem vp: 
makes them ſcabby, and ſo kills them. 


To drive away Rats and Mice. 1 


Make a fume with ſmallage · ſeed, origanum, and nigella, 
all or any of them, and it drives them out of the honſes. 
Alſo lupins or green tamarinds burat 1 in the room drive them | 
away. | 


That Rats and Mice may not eat Books. 


Let the: Printers put ;nfafion of an into their print - 


Rats and Mice 


Chips of cork el in ſuet, and laid where 8 come, 
kills them. 


To kill Field Rats 2 Mice. 


In the dog- 5 the elds ; are generally 83 then 60d out 
their holes or neſts, which are little and round like an augre- 
hole, and put hemlock-ſeed thereunto, or hellebore mixt wih 
02 ;. * eat it We ſo kills them. | | 


ES ' 


9 your ſeed in bull -gall, and they. will. ak 9 


— 
— 


*: Wer, Qr jake geen. glaſs, powder. it, gt much e 


fr ay 


* beat to powder: ; mix it with honey till it come to a paſte, and 


[ 2 it will leave neither rats or mice in the n but kill 
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y Place an 8 


5 Set four or ſix 8 4 


To kill Rat: aid Mice i . or F ld: 


Stop their holes with roſe and laurel leàves: Some mingle 
wild cucumber, henbane- ſecd, bitter almonds, and black hel- 
lebore, beat together and made into paſte with barley mez and 


dil, and put into their holes in houſe or ficld, fo they eat, and ; 


it —_— them. 


To preſerve Actichokes fron Rats or Mice, 


Pier are reat PEAR of ee Bis will e come to Wend 
in troops: To prevent this, wrap wool about their roots, and 
"they'll be gone. Or hogs-dung, or fig. tree aſhes laid about 
. will drive them away. 


Mice and Rats! to catch in be F eld. 


pot i in the ground, blk full of SELIG I 
rer! it with a board with a hole in the middle of it, and then 
cover it with haum, ſtraw, or ſuch like rubbiſh, under which 
de mice will ſeek for ſhelter, creep into the hole and ſo drop 


n water and be drowned. 


75 pref ve Corn from Rats and Mice. 


8 FER as your grain- 
is deſigned for bignels ; Si them be two or three yards 
dd, then make a floor of wood actols to ſupport your corn, 


and about the poſts put Dutch tiles, ſuch as you ſet in chim- 


neys, and they keep ſmooth, that rats or mice cannot get up. 
Ik you erect a barn or grainary, erect ſides and a roof upon 
it ; if only a ſtack, cover it with thateh. Some make their 
ſupporters of two ſtones, the lower about three feet high, and 


= two feet wide at bottom, and one at top; over this they lay 
2 e ee 7 rn . Of fome make it of r os 


x N 4 4 
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Which is belt; let the corn you ſtack be bonds in the Besch, _ 


"that the ears may be turned inwards, which will preſerve | i 
it from pigeons, crows, and other fowl. - If you ſuſpe& r ü 
rats or mice may be got, in the grainary, greaſe a itick 
and thruſt it into it; _ will gnaw the ſtick, and ſo Qiſcos ..--M 


ver it. 


e 
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\AKE a head or two Þ garlick, onion, or leek, and put 1 
5 it into their holes, and they'll run out as if amazed, and 


To you may with a ſpear or dog take them. 
To kill Moles. 


: Take the dregs of oil, or the juice of wild 3 and 


un it into their holes, and it kills them. Or, make ftrong_ OY [ 


ye of copperas and water, and in the morning carly make a 


hole-in all the heaps with a broomſtick, and in the n 15 1 


pour this water into the holes, it kills them. 
But hellebore, white or black, ang with wheat flour, the 


| white cf an egg, milk and ſweet ike or methlegin, make 2 2 1 


it into paſte, and put ſmall pellets & big as a ſmall nut 
into their holez, and they eat it with n, and it kills 
them. 


=. 5 £ 7 i 
2 1 


r 0. take an earthen jug: pottle with a big belly and 9 i 1 


narrow neck, and put bees wax, roſia and brimſtone, and ce- 


dar-wood cut ſmall into it; ſet theſe on fire and ſtop all the 
mole-holes cloſe, but one, which being opened, put the neck 
of the pot into it, and the ſmoke will choke them, | 


Ys 


To drive Moles ' awgy. . 
In e you would not dig nor break much, the kandeg 


their holes with brimſtone, garlick, or other: — 1 | 
things, drives them away, and if you put a dead mole into a 5 2 


common haunt, it will make them Sy forſake it. 


To take Moles 1 incredible Hay. 


A mole-catcher and his boy, i in ten n Th, inthe ſpringtime 5 5 £ 
. H 7 | ki io 


0 & » 


| f zu che ground of 190 acres, took near three buſhels of ald ard 
young, and caſting up their neſts only, which are always built 
in a great heap as big again as the reſt, eaſily diſcerned ; then 


would the old ones quickly come to look after their young, 


: bs = 
. 
N. 
es 8 


which they would ſnap up. 


[f you have a conveniency of bringing water over. your 
ground, it will deſtroy them as far as it goes. | 


AS - 


Another, 


To take them in trenches ſpoils much ground; therefore 
take a mole-ſpear or ſtaff, where you ſee them calt, go lightly, 
but-not on the fide betwixt them and the wind, leſt they per- 
ceĩve you; and at the firſt or ſecond putting up of the earth, 
Arik them. with your ſtaff downright, and mark which way 


the earth falls moſt ; if ſhe caſt toward you, ſtrike ſomewhat 


over; if the caſt toward the left hand; ſtrike ſomewllat bn 


the right hand, and fo on the contrary to the caſting up o 


the plain ground, ſtrike down, and there let it remain; then 
take out the tongue in the ſtaff, and with the ſpattle or flat 
end, dig round about the grain tu the end thereof, to ſee 
if you have k Ned hef; if you have miſſed her, leave open 
the hole; and ſtep aſide a little, and perhaps ſhe will come 
to ſtop the hole again, for they love but very little air, and 
then ftrike again, but if you miſs her, pour into her two 
gallons of water, and that will make her come out for fear 
of drowning ; mind them going out in a morning to feed, 
er coming home when fed; and you may take a gree! 


5 many. 


To tahe Moles another Nay. 


4 In March or April the ground is ſoft, and they run ſhat, 


lo, and alſo after a rain, and by bank ſides, and in the rats 


ofca rte, and when you ſee ſuch newly wrought, tread it 


2 down always ſoftly, and then at ber accuſtomed hours, which 


is uſually at ſpring-time from about 6, 8, and 11 in the morn- 
Ing, and in the evening about 3 or 4, or 7, ſhe will itir up 


178 & >= Thecart b in the faid trenches, and ſo go from trench to 


= 


trench, 


trench, and then watch ditigently and hearken, and you 
will eitber hear her or ſee her at work, moving the earth in 
the trench, then ſtop down the broad cod of your {laff acroſs 


** 
* * 
* * 
* 


the hole behind her, and with your foot before ber, ſo ſtop ; 


the way behind with your ſtaff, and before with your tootz Fu 


and then take her up with your ſpattle. 


Moles generally go abroad about ſun-refing, or ſoon after; 


in dry hot weather moles ſeldom go abroad but in the mara ?- 


ing, but in moilt weather twice a day, forenoon and after- 


noon .; and in froſty weather they work under trees ad 


thick hedges and bnſhes; in wet ſcaſons and winter they lie 


moſt in banks and hedges, under the roots of trees and hills, 


and come out every morning to go abroad (if it is dry) 2 of 
300 yards from their holes, and after an hour or two feeding, 


return home; then obſerve where they have been, and there 


make trenches and chop the earth down with the ſpattle or 


broad end of the mole-ftaff, which ſhe had before raiſed and 


paſſed through, and there tread it down with your foot in 


trenches lightly, and the longer the trenches are, the longer 
ſhe is in paſſing through them. Make trenches'in the mot 


convenient place in the ground; if you make them nigh © 


their holes, *tis beſt to make them going out or coming home. 


Make their trenches along by the hedge fide or 2h banks | 


at. d roots of trees, for that is beſt. 7 


- 


To make an Iiſtrument to dejtray Mule 


The beſt inſtrument to deſtroy them 18 made thus-: T ake ' 
a ſmall board of about three anches and a half broad, and. 
free inches long, on the one fide thereof, r: iſs two ſmall, © > 
round hyops or arches, and at cacb end, ble unto the two 


ends of a carrier's waggon, or a tilt boat, large enough' ; 


that a mole may paſs through them; in the middle of the 


bward, make a hole that a gooſe quill may paſs through, then 


is that part finiſhed ; then have in readineſs a ſhort tick about 1% 
two inches aud a half long, about the bizneſ: that the end > 


thercof may ju!t enter the hole in the r c of the board ; 


alſ.) you mult ent a haſle or other tick, abent a yard or 355 


re a and a balf long, that beſng tack ia the ground may 


2 > 
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= ſpring up like unto the ſpring they uſually ſet for fowls ; then 
make a link of horſe hait very ſtrong, that will eafly ſlip, 
and faſten it to the end of he ſtick that ſprings ; alſo have 
in readineſs four ſmall hooked flicks ; then go to the farrow 
= or paſſage af the mole, and after you have opened it, fit in 
the little board with the hended hoops downwards, that the 
= mole, when ſhe paſſes that way, may go directly through the 
two ſemicirele hoops. . Before you fix the board down, put 
a hair ſpring throuzh the hole in the middle of the board, 
and place it round, that it may anſwer to the two end hoops, 
= and with the ſmall ſticks, and gently put in the hole to ſtop 
the knot of the hair-ſpeings; place it in the earth in the paſ- 
fiage, and by thrufling in the four booked ſticks, faſten it in 
the earth, and then when the mole paſſ-s either one way or 
tte other, by diſplacing or removing the ſmall ſtick thai hangs 
- perpendicularly downwards, the knot paſſes through the 
hole, and the ſpring takes the mole about the neck. Tho” 
the deſcription ſeems tedious, yet this is very plain, and eaſily 
performed; cheſe vermin being ſo very prejudicial, even worſe 
to ground than ſwine. 33 ; 
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Take fal ammoniac, and heat it, and with wheat flour 

- and honey make it into a paſte with the white of an egg, and 
$ = it in pellets where they come, and eat it, and it kills 
them. 5 „ . . 
Put bells about his neck, and let him run about your houſe, 
and he'll frighten away all the mice. Tis their nature to 
dellroy mice, therefore ſome people love to have them about 
their houſes. Kw eos ns Fee FEE 
Lay rue about the hens that lay, and they'll not come 
near em. | „% TORT Ph 0 C Era LY 
he ſmell of a burnt cat frights them away; as all inſects 
will be trighted away with their own kinds being bunt. 


CATERPILLARS. 


ECaterpillars deſtroy the leaves of trees, and devaur cabbages 
v6 3 "IF 3 : Is . 19 2 5 % 3 N aud 
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andother tillage, andare generally the effects of great drougths. © 
To prevent their numerous increaſe on trees, gather them off: 


in winter, taking the prickets away that cleave to the branches, 
and burn them. 
Or, anoint the bottom ound ahout with tar, then get 

many piſmires and put them in a bag, hang them ſo that 

they may touch the body of the tree; the piſmires cannot 

get down for tar, fo tor want of food will devour the cater-' 
illars. _ 

pl When they are upon e or cabbages, take ſome falt | 

water and ſprinkle them with it, and it t will kill thou . = 


Caterpillars of mayy beni, the Wolf, the Black Th. the Cal, 
: dar-Werm, Se. Bs” 


The moſt hurtful is the wolf and calendar- worm, that lurk 
in the heart of flower buds, ſhutting them up that they ean- 
not open, which they conſame ; the trees that blow early, look 
as if finged by lightning; thoſe that blow late are not ſubject : 
to this evil. 

But for this diſeaſe that has been acco unted incurable, and 
all other enemies. Take three ounces of wormwood, one 
ounce of aſſa fœtida, ſteep and break them, and bed with 
four pails of water in the air, becauſe they are iokipg'2 
. ſmells, and when boiled, ſtrain out the ingredients through 
a hnen cloth, and uſe it when cold at pleaſure, before the bud 
be opened, and they will do no harm to the tree: Von may 
alſo add other ingredients, as tobacco ſtalks, wild vines, colo. 1 
W r or the like, and expect very good ſue. | 


Great Buns to deftroy, that burt green Plays and, 
Ne- Trees. : 


Pg 


To kill green bugs in gardens, ſp rinkle the places wheres 3 
they fix with ſtrong vinegar, mixed with the juice of henbane; 
ot, ſome water the plants haunted by them with the cold de- 
cbctioa of muſtard and laurel-ſeed in water; ſome quaſh them 
© $5. ap 1 | bs. th. 2 with 


e) 


5 5 with their fingers, which is a good ways or fleabane boiled” 


EX 20 water, and ſprinkled, kills them. 


An univerſal Remedy againſt all Animals offenſive 


70 Flowers. 


Demoeritus ſays, put 8 or 9 crabs in an eat then pot with wa- 


5 ter, and let them ſland eight days in the ope:: air, then take, of 


this water, and water your plants in their infancy ; repeat the 
ſame once in eight days, and you will find it effectual againſt 
all ſorts of vermin, 


Frogs 10 kill. 


Theſe vermin are beſt deſtroyed in February, ia the ditcheg 


| here they een, by deſtroying both frogs and renn. 


E gafber Frogs and kill them. 
Take a ſheep, ox or goat's gall, and bruiſe i it * the water 


ide, and the frogs will gather to it · 


Snakes ard Adders £0 driug from the Garden. 


Wormwood planted in divers places, they will not come 
ene it. 
The roots of centapry laid about your ground, will 


| [ ke them depart. Or, lay deer ſuet about che place, and 


they'll be gone. 
IF Por the Bite or Sting of a Snake or Adder. 
Take the juice of aſh-tree leaves ſqueezed into good white 
wine, or beef, and drink it, and waſh with it, then cover 
the place ſlung with afh tree leaves, and it cures you, ſays 


| Agri ppa- 
TL enires, F lies; Earwigs, and Spiders, that hurt Orange 7. rees, a 


Carnations, S e. 


pes are very troubleſome vermin in a garden, 3 | 
| where 


— 


6 „ 


| Where carnations are preſerved ; for they are ſo fond of theſe z 


flowers, that if care is not Aden io prevent them, they will en- 
tirely deſtroy them, by eating off the ſweet part at the bot- 
tom of the leaves. | 
To prevent which, moſt people have ſtands ereQed, which © 


have a baſon of earth or lead round about each ſupporters] | 


which is conſtantly kept filled with water. Others hang 


the hollow claws of crabs, lobſters, Kc. upon ſticks in di- | 1 


vers parts of the garden, into which theſe vermin get; and 
by often ſearching them, you will deſtroy them without much 
trouble ; which will be of great ſervice to your wall- fruit, 
for theſe are great deſtroyers thereof. Miller's Gardener” 2 

e, _ 


Piſni res; Earaigs, and other Vermin that hurt GCardent, 


In gardens are July flowers, which are ſubje& to harm, both 
by rain and the ſun, and much watering, and from carwig 
and piſmires. The rain ſpots them; the ſun withers them, 
by drying the ground too much; ſtrong water ſpoils them, 
eſpecially at the laſt of their blowing. Piſmires gnaw the 
flowers, and make holes in the leaves, earwigs devour the 
flowers, at leaſt the leaves, that they fall out of the ſhell, To 


| Preſerve them, let the ſun be upon them but one hour in the | 


day, and they will laſt long. 


To prevent E W and Piſnires from Floxers 


Take glue boiled in linſeed oil, and lay this Gd your tub 8 
four inches broad, and if they go to climb up, they will ftixk * 
in it, but if any ſhould get up, lay on the top of July flow- 

er-ſticks, paper caps, lobſters claws, with ſome wool | or 
tow in them, and ia the moraing you will had much vermia 
in them. : 


To poiſon Pifmires« 


Make a box of cards or paſteboard, prick it full of koles 5 oy 


with a bodkin, and put them in powder of arſenick and honey: 
iz 


— 


" (6 ) 
=” 1 1 N e 
= mingled together: hang theſe boxes on the trees, and it will 
> kill them. Make not the holes too large, leſt bees get in and 
de poinſoned allo, | | 
© Earth and Field Mice, Snails, and other Vermin that 
5 bure Tallin. 
To preſerve tulips from vermin, cover them with wood- 
- en frames four inches high, and do them over ſo cloſe 


with iron wires, that none of theſe vermin can get through to 
= hurt them. 5 


* 


— 


Snails to - deftroy.. 


Snails are great enemies to wall - fruit, and in a dewy morn- 
ing you may eaſily find where they moſt delight to breed; 
8 but the beſt way is to find out their haunts in a hard 
winter, and to rid yourſelves of them. They lie much 
in holes of walls, under thorns, behind old trees, or cloſe 
Alſo obſerve not to plack that fruit they have 
with, but let it alone, for they will end that before they he- 
gin another. | 
S8et tiles, bricks, or boards hollow againſt the walls, pales, 
> &c. and they will creep under them for ſhelter : about 
Michaelmas they get to ſuch places for ſecurity the whole 
winter, except you prevent it by them deſtroying them in 
December, which is the eaſieſt, beſt and ſureſt way to de- 
= ftroy them. | 


Snails, the Gardener's Way. ' 


3 : Beſides what is wrote above, they ſeek them by break of 
= day, or after rain, then they come out of the earth to feed, and 
= are eaſily killed. You ought to keep out of gardens dogs and 


- That Flies may not trouble Cattle, 


© Boil bay-berNts in oil, and anciot them with it, and they 
== 5 N will 


* 
” „ 
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will never fit on cattle ; z or wet the hair of horſes with the 
juice of the leaves of gourd at Midſummer, and they will not 
moleſt them. If cattle are anointed with the juice of arſ- 
mart, flies will uot come near them; though i it is the heat of 
ummer. | | 
To N Meh eating Cloth, 


Taken beaten pepper, lay ir among your cloaths, airing 
them well firſt, it will prevent them. 

Take the branches of bay-tree and lay among cloth and 
woollen, i it preſerves them from moths, worms or corruption; 
ſo does moiſt hemp. 

Laying. wormwood among cloaths prevents moths from 
esting them. 

Pieces of Ruſkia leather put in bokes, prevents moths and 
all other vermin. 


— 


8 g 13 
4 2 $74 Si | M 
Moths to deſtroy. 109 


1 * e * 


About Auguſt they a appear, and that moſtly ; in 4 night; 
and if you ſet a candle in an apple-tree lighted in the night, 
they will fly about it aud burn themſelves, and you'll find a- 
bundance of them dead i in the — | 


- 1 
eee rere 
A 4 — . <<.96%4S £4 


W, afds i ng » 


Apply a copper halfpenny, and boil it for a little ſpace, 20d | 
lt will eat the pain, and pre vent W e 
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Warms to dit rey. 


Watet TO US. the leaves and ſceds of hemp are 1 | 7 1 
fprinkled on the earth, hrings them out. | 
Sea water, ſprinkled on the ground, kills them. Or ſalt and 
water made inte brine, and ſprinkled on the ground. Some 
ſay, ſoot ſtrewed on the ground, kills them. Others commend 
chalk und lime ſtrewed on the ground. PN” 
I Nh 
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Lay a ſea onion abont to preſerve them from 
Worms; if they come naturally, bull's gall or hog's dung 
mingled with man's urine, and poured to the roots, deſtroys 
them; but if they are hard to deſtroy, the bark muſt be 
digged into with a braſs pin or ſuch like tool, and tended 
till the point takes upon the worms, and drives them from the 
place; but where there is a place ulcerated, ſtop it with ox- 
dung; an apple- tree plant. the root being anointed with 
bulls gall, they and their fruit will be free from worms. 
a S075 OE D047 79097 397281570 0 


Worms to pre vent eating Cheſts of Drawers, or Wood's. 


z & +4» 


Rub them with liofed ol ; or rub them with mormmned: 
Fue, or other bitter herbs, preſerves them, and all wooden 
houſehold ſtuff that is rubbed with the lees of linſeed oil, and 


IF 


poliſh'd, will look pleaſant: 
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if - If you can conveniently, have a channel about your pigeon- 
houſe, that will preſerve them and all other fowl, for no beaſt 
of prey will take the water. _ . 
Some make a dead fall to take them, which is made of a 
75 4 piece of wood, weighing 40 or 50 pound; they bore 
a hole in the middle of che upper ſide, and ſet a crooked hook 
flſt ia it; alfo they fet four forked flakes falt in the ground, 
and there lay two ſticks acroſs, on which fticks lay a long 
L . ſtaff to hold the dead fall np to the crook, and under this 
Crook they put a ſfiort ſtick, and faſten a line to it; this line 
eſt reach down to the bridge below; and this bridge muſt 
4 make about 5 or 6inches broad. Then ſet on both ſides of this 
fall, boards or paler, or hedge with cloſc 10ds, and make it ten 


» = 


or twelve inches high; let the palſige be no wider than the 
A Ba berks. 


{ @ } 


Radgers are peraicious creatures, and deſtroy voung lambs, 
F {5 if boots fas de td the 
Some take them in, ſteel, trap, or a ſpring, as foxes are, 
taken. A562 en tun dae andy 8 . 1% fla ay xa ; 

Some make a pit-fall five feet deep, and four long, makiag, 
it narrow at the top and bottom, and wider in the middle; 
then cover it with ſome ſmall Kicks and leaves, ſo that he 

may fall in whea he comes to it; ſometimes a tox is taken, 
thus. EE en > ns 
Others hunt the badger to his hole in a mooa-light night, 
and dig him ouf. : „ ; 


— 


Foxcs | to, deſtroy... 


- Foxesare great, deſtroyers of lambs, poultry, geeſe, &c. Ta. 
deftroy them, take a ſheep's paunch, and tie it to a long ſtick, 
then rub your ſhoes well upon it, that he may ſcent your 
ſweaty feet ; draw, this paunch after you as a trail, a mile r 
more, aad bring it near ſame; thick; headed; trec, leave your. 
pauuch, and get into the tree with a gun, aad as it begins ta 
be dark, you will ſee him ,come after the ſcent. of: the trail 
where you may ſhoot him; draw tne trail if you can to tha 
Cipdward of the M . rf a 


To take a Fox in a Steel Trap. 


a 
_* 


The beſt way is, to ſet your trap in the plain part of a 
large field, out of the way of all paths, yet not near a hedge 
or ſhelter; then open the trap, ſr 1 og the ground, and cut 
out juſt the form thereof in a'turf, and take out {> much 


carth as to make room to ay it, then cover it again very Rene (ki: 


neat!y with the turt you cut out; and as the joint of the 
turf will not cloſe exactly, get ſome mould of a new caſt up 


mole-hill, and put it cloſe ruuad the turf, ticking ſome graſs 
in it as it there grew; make it curious and neat, that might 
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2 eyen deceive yourſelf ; ten or twelve yards from the trap, 


Cheeſe, and with à ſheep's paunch draw a trail a mile or two 


n | : 8 
Fad 


I? , 


. three ſeveral ways, ſcatter ſome on the mole-hill mould very 
thin on a place 15 or 16 inches ſquare, then on theſe places, 
and where the trap is placed, lay three or four ſmall bits ef 


long to each of theſe three places; and from thence to the 
trap, that the fox may come to one of theſe places firſt, for 
then he'll approach the trap more boldly ; and thus you will 
never fail of him; he ſure let you trap be ſet looſe, that he 
may draw it to ſome hedge or covert, or he'll bite off his leg 


$ 


and be gone. 
„„ 1 
4 Spring-trap far a F 0x or Badger. 


Bend down a ſtick in the wood, or ſet a pole in the ground 
where he uſes to come, much like that ſet up for a wood- 
cock, which hangs them up. To explain it better, tie a 
ſtring to ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground, and to this firing 
make faſt a ſmall ſhort Rick, made thin on the upper ſide, wit 
# notch at the lower end of it; theo ſet another ftick faſt ig 
the ground, with a nitch under it; then bend down the pole, 
and let both the nicks or notches; join as Nightly as may be: 
then open the nooſe of the ſtring, and place it in the path or 
walk; and if you lay pieces of cheeſe, fleſh, or ſuch like, it will 
entice him that way. E JVVVVVVVCCCCC 33 SIN T-þ oe ot 1 


1 Fox to take. 


— 


Anoint the ſoals of your ſhoes with ſwine's fat a little 
broiled, and coming from the wood, drop here and there a 
piece of roaſted ſwine's liver dipt in honey, drawing after 

| * a dead cat, and he Il follow you, ſo that you may ſhoot 

m. | bs SS Woh VVV . 
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4 Hook to taks the Fer, tied to @ Tree or Gibbet, 


= "This Hook is made of large wire, and turns on a ſwivel 


| like the collar of a greyhound; it is frequently uſed in catch 
n 10 IT =P Ps 3 | ing 
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ing g wolves but oftener ſor the fox. They hang it TR the 
12 round ſo high, that he muſk leap to catch it ; and. bait it with 


73 
8 


eſh, liver, cheeſe, &c. and if you run a trail with a 
aunch, as before directed, it wal en him the m7" | 
the bait. Y | Ly 63.064 


To take an One-. 
Otters are great deſtroyers of fiſh, and will travel in a night 


ten or twelve miles; they lie under the roots of trees near the 


water; ſome take them with ſnares, and others with ſpears, 


and ſome with hunting dogs. 

Birds are no annoyance to the farmer, nor gardens, for they 
deitroy more caterpillars, lugs, ſaails, and aer e, chat 
do tea times more miſchief than they do. | 


=. 


F 75 1% catch. 


Vour baits muſt ſmell well, ſuch are „ albes Juke 0 of | 


panacea and cummin ; 2dly, taſte well, ac hog's blood, and 
wheat bread ; 3dly, be intoxicating, 'as aqua vitæ, lees 
of wine, &c. and laſtly, make them ſenſeleſs, as marigold 
flowers, which aftoniſhes them, ſo doth all yellow flowers, 
and lime clithimal, Nux Vomica, and nothing better than eo- 
culus Indiæ. 


45 5 * 
* 


Bel ta catch. | d 4 4 


Take ſea ſtone-work, ſon onions one ounce, N wen 10. 
n and throw where eels come. 


F 


'To take pikes. 


Take what quantity of blown bladders. you will, and tie a 
line to the mouth of them, longer or ſorter, as the water is 
in depth; bait your hook artificially,, and the pike will take 
it, and * vou ſport; the ſame may be dane * tying your ©. 
ne to the leg of 8 duck or gooſe | | Fik 
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. .. to bring together. 
Bad barley i water dil at durſt.. with "EA 2p a lite | 


— and honey ; then beat hem together to a 3 and 
row little pellets, when it is almolt dry, where arc, and. 


tit will bring them together. Or freſh horſe dung thrown in- 


to the water does it. 


88 1 wy 


Ty take £ , as id le 'feeping and Hobi in fair aveatber, 
t d a leg en er. 
4 March and Auguſt ia the beſt time. Take a long "wy: or. 


rod that is light 0 ſtraight, on the lmall end foſten a run - 
ning loop of twiſted horſec hair uud filk, or made of wite of *a 


| large compaſs, which gently draw on him, and when it is five. 


or fix inches over his gills, hoiſt him up ; if it is a ſmall pike, 
draw. it not ſo far on, make no noiſe ia walking or ſpeaking 
if he lies lo that you cannot conveniently nooſe him, touch 
his tail with the rod, and he will iv a. as you pleaſe ; ; alſo, 
with a hand · net, puttiag ĩt gently under water, ns it pull 
e * 785 ee it A yo! bem. 22 > 


62" rd: 2571. . 75 bach 11. 


Take coceulous Indiz, and ſome wheat flour, and with 
ſweet wine, milk or mead, make a fliff paſte, then make pel- 
lete, and thow-them whede fiſh are, and you may take them 
with your hands- Or, take affa fœtida, flour, milk, and ho- 
nc y _ into a 32 ' and bait your hook with: it. 


Fiſh io fun. 


* Take hart worth and unſlicked lime beat ſmall, throw it 
jato the water when calm, and it will make them drunk, ly 
that you may take them with your hands. 
Fiſh. Take elder leaves; ſavory an! thyme, of ca A 
by like quantity 3 ; then take 0x or ſh:ep's ſuet, and lecs of * 
| at 


43 ) 


beat them in a mortar, and throw little pieces into the water 


an hour before your-fiſh. | VO 


Fiſh. Take cocculus Indie, old- cheeſe; „ and 
heat · flour. make a paſte with brandy, and throw pieces int 


as big as a mu 118 Ty; that eat it you may take. 


* * 22 r 7 
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75 o take 7 with Jour, hang. Weder R F 


Get nettles and cinque · foil, lamp them gether Lich FT 


houſeleek j juice ; theri take them in your band, and ſtir in thi 
water, and the fowl will come to you. Or take coccolus I- 


diz, ſoft cheeſe, honey, and crumbs of white bread ; make : 


it into paſte, and throw it into the water. 

Fiſh, Get ſheep-ſuet and garlick, mix it with wheat or bar- 
ley flour; ond with wine make it into a paſte; throw it into the 
water, and ybu may take fiſh with yaur hands. Some take 
elder leaves, wild marjoram and thyme, all dried, and mix 


ſheep's blood with them; then Grp them in an Oven, and tlirow 2 f 
jumps into the water. 5) (SOT 
Fiſh. Get rinflacked lime, and owt it with biithwort beat | 


ſmall, and caſt it into the water, the fich will greedily eat it, 
and turn on their backs, but they are not the worſe” for eddùg. 
Or, with the juice of dragonwort anoint your hands, = 
they will come to it. Or, oil of camomile put to your bait, 
does it. 5 — {F* 
Fiſh. Get a quarter ol an ounce of oriental berries, cum- 


min leed and aqua vitæ, each a ſixth part of an ounce, cheeſe 


an ounce, wheat- meal three apnces; ben mo relate . 
ame ben ae: Gik are. m 0 x S arid ap, 
4194s tn OM 44 bag 15 2 
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Stuff erer Gael FRE! ways; Toe RN meko s 1 


to peel a good quanlity of holly bark about midſummer, Gif 
a veſſel with it, put ſpting- water to it: boil it tilk the; grey arid 
white bark atiſe from the green, which will requite twelve 
hours Hoiling; then take it off the fire, drain the Water well 
from it, ſeparate the barks, lay the green batk on the grontid 
n Ge cool cellar, verb with any green rank auen, 
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_ as dock thiſtles, hemlock, Ke. to 4 3564 thickneſs; le t it lie 


-- fourteen days, by which time it will be a perſect mucilage; then 


d it well in a ſtone mortar tilt it becomes a tough taſte, 
and that none of the bark be diſcernable; next after waſh it 
well id ſome running ſtream, as long as you ſee the leaſt 
motes in it; then put it into an earthen pot to ſerment, ſcum 
it four or five days, as often as any thing 1iſzs, and wheri no 
more cumes change it into an earthen pipkin, add a third part 


of capon's or«gooſe greaſe to it, well. clarified, or oil of wal - 


nuts, which is better, incorporate them on a gentle fire, and 
* Fit continunlly till i; is cold, and thus it is finiſhed, 


%#® 3 0 » « 4 
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Flow to uſe Bindline., 


When, Fe is cold, take your rods Fey warm them a liule 
dver the fire; then take your lime and wind it about the top 
your rods, then: dra your rods aſunder one from anether, an 
Cloſe them again, continually plying and working them toge- 
ther, till by ſmearing one upon arother; you have equally. be- 
Rowed on each rod a ſufficient proportion of lime. 


e taking ſmall Birds which uſe Huge aid B uſher, 
with Lime T wigs. a 


The great linie-buth is beſt for this uſe, which you muſt take 


bz. ne this manner: cut down the main branch or bough of any 


'\ buſhy tree, whoſe branch and twigs are long, thick, ſmooth; 
£ e ſtraight, without either pricks or knots, of which the wil 
or birch tree are the beſt; when you have pickt it and 
trimmed it from all ſuperfluity, ni iking the twigs neat and clean, 
then take the beſt birdlime, well mixed and wrought together 
with gooſe greaſe, or capon's greaſe, which beirig warmed, lime 
mY twig therewith within four auen of the bottom. 


7 A Serre to binder Pigeons from quitting a 7 


Tate the hind and feet of a gelt goat, od boil them 
uin the fleſh ſeparates from the bone; take this fleſh and boil * 
ein in the ſame liquor, ti'l the whole is conſumed; "imo | 
to 


1 T3 


into this decoction, which is very wick, ſome Potters card, T 2 | 


out of which you are to take all the ſtones, vetch; dung, hemp; 
ſoot and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded together, and 're- 
duced to a paſte or dough, which form into ſmall loaves about 
the thickneſs of two fiſts, and dry them in the ſun or oven, 
and take care they do not burn; when they are baked, lay 
them in ſeveral parts of the pigeon-houfe, as Toon as they are 
ſet there, the pigeons will amnſe themſclves with peeling them, 
and finding ſome taſte therein which pleaſes them, they will 
keep ſo cloſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but with 


regret. , Others take a handful of ſalt, which they candy, and 


aſterwards put into the pigeon-houſe. Some take a goat 's head 
and boil it in water, with fa't, cummin, hemp and urine, 2 


then expoſe it in the pigeon-houſe, which amuſe the pigeons. s 


Laſtly, there are thoſe who fry millet in honey, and add a 
little water thereto, to prevent its burning; this preparatigh 1 


deren to them, and will ciuſe them to have ſùch an affedtich 
or their ordinary habitation, that they Will be far from abandant- . 


log it themſelves, that they will draw'Rrauge pigeons WW 
| | Birds and F. owls of all Sorts to take. 


Get ſeeds (all ſorts that fowl love) and lay it io 5 f in ſeed 2 


or mother of wine, ſtrew it where they come, git it will fok. 75 


them, ſo tat you may catch them with your hands, 
| | Birds to keep from Fruit. | 


Hang 5 bundle of garlick on btanch of a * or "it 8 
0 if 


your corn ſtalls, and: they: will not touch ybur fruit. 
2 their tree branches will juice 87 gaflick.' SLRS 
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The ART of PAINTING in ob 1 


To which is added, . A 
The able Art of Gitdi ng with Gold and Siver, and mixing 


WHITES. 


7 Put» rincipal of all whites is white lead. 
# this colour there are two. ſorts, the one call 
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A e or the ſeveral Colours uſed inPaoting with oi. _ | 
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. tuſe, which is the mol pure and clean part, the other is buied 
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d the plain name of white lead. 
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priming colour. 
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oy Lamp black. 


Lamp. or candle black. 


| * black. 
illow charcoal. 
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* Vermillion is the moſt delicate of all light reds, being of it: 
ſelf a perſect ſcarlet colour. 
Lake, eſpecially is the richeſt ſort, is the beſt of all dark reds, - 


being a moſt pure crimſon. OI | 
Red lead is the lighteſt of all reds now in uſe; it is a ſandy; 


buarſh colour, and ſuch a one as is not eaſily ground very fine; 


altho yon beſtow much labour on it. 


FSpaniſh brown is a dark, dull red, of a horſe fleſh colour; 

it is an earth, it being dug out of the ground, but there is 

ſiome of a very good colour, and pleaſant enorigh to the eye. 
conſideriitg the deepneſs of its colour: it is of 

mong the painters, being fttierally uſed as the firſt or priming 


colour, that they lay upon any Kind df work, being cheap 
and plentiful, and a colour that works well, if it he ground 


ide, as yon may do with leſs labour, than ſome better co- 


Jours do require; the firſt ſort is the deepeſt colour, and free 
from ſtones ; the other ſorts are not ſo good as to give a co- 


our to the eye, but yet they ſerve as well as any others for 2 
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5.4 1 1 w oakert is of two forts, one called plain oaker, the 


okher ſpruce oaker, the one is much lightet colour than the 


Pink YelloS. 


*, 


great uſe a- 


Orpitnent is that colour which ſome tall yellow arſevick. 
3 | ee hs e e Maſtieote 


* 


tn). 


Maſticote is ul light yellow far moſt oth elpectally i i 
making greens, of which ſeveral ſorts may be framed ne of 
this colour, being mixed with blue. 0 


GREENS. 


Verdigreaſe is the beſt and moſt uſeful green at all e 

Green bice is of a ſandy nature, and therefore not much 
uſed ; green verditer is alſo of a ſandy colour; neither of 
them bear any good body, and are ſeldom uſed but! in lake 
 Kips, where variety is required. 


”_— 
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B . N. ; 
Blue bice bears the beſt body of all bright blucs &LY ig 


common work, but it is the paleſt colour. 1 

Blue verditer is a colour of no great body, but ſomething 1 
ſandy, and of no very good colour itſelf, being apt to turn 
Sweeniſh, and being mixt with a yellow makes a good green. 1 

Indigo is a dark blue, if worked by itlelf, to remed x 
which, whites * uſualy mixt, and then 1 it n 80 very : 
faint blue. 

Note, that thg longer this coloyr is gronnd, the more bean- 
tiful and faze i it 100 ; 

Smalt is the moſt lovely blue ot all others. 4h 

Note, that of this colour there are two ſorts, the fnelt is 
that which is called oil ſmalt. ow 

Umber is a colour that really has no affinity with the ns 
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above-mentioned, being neither wh te, black, red, yellow, bet 9 
blue or green, yet it is a colour of as. 0 vie as 898 of the: - = 
reſt in common | painting. _ | n 
How to make 4 Size to gild beth au Gold * e, * ng 1 
"ES "= 


ago operation is thus for makiag of gold fize; h Wy 
yellow oaker, and grind it on a ſtove with water til! 
it be very fine, and afterwards lay it on a chalk ſtone to dry: 
this i the common way: or. J ou may waſh your oaker, for. 
Alen it is 8 to be ſure Os but the pureſt of the 
colgur - 


* 


2 = f 2 T 18 2 
% 8 vill be uſed ; ; and beſides, it is done yi leſs dauh- 


"When your oil = oaker are thus prepared, you muſt grind 
_- them together as you do other oil colours, only with fat dry- 
ing oil, but it is ſomewhat more laborious, ard muſt be ground 
very five, even as oil itſelf : for the finer it is, the greater luf- 

tre will vour gold carry that is laid on it. 5 


© Here note, that you muſt give it ſuch a quantity of | 

t oil, that it may not be ſo weak as to run when you have 

| hid it on; nor fo Riff that it may not work well; but of 

ſuch a competent body, that after it is laid on, it may ſet- 
4 ye ſmooth and glolly, which his the chiel property of good 

= Ze. 


Silver ſize is made by grinding white lead with fat drying 
oil, on Ar a little F nN to make i it bind. 2 8 


| 3 We of <varking oil colours, bind painting timber Wark 1. 


3 Ee FM ter the manner of. common PRs 


by Taur whack I here call cee painting, is only the 

48 way and manner of colouring all manner of wainſcor, 

doors, windows, poſts, rails, pales, gates, bordor-boards for 

ens, or any other materials that require either beauty or 

. preſervation from the violence of rain, or injury of weather; 
te method of doing which, I ſhall lay down as plain as 1 

dean. Suppoſe then, that there be a ſet of palliſadocs, or a 

pair of gates, or ſome poſts and rails to paint, and I would 
finiſh them in a ſtone colour; fact look over the work, and | 

take notice whether tbe joints be open in the gates, or 'whe- 

tber there be any large cleſis i in the poſts, for if theſe are not 
ſecured, the wet will inſinuate itſell into theſe' defects, and | 
make the quicker diſpatch in ruining the whole work; let p 

the ſirſt buſineſs therefore be, to ſtop: up the ſe places ſmooth 


and even, with a putty made of Whitening and linſeed oil, 
well beaten together on the grinding flone, with a wooden 

- mallet, to the canbitence of à very ſtiff dough, and with 
"ny this let all the craunies, clefis, aud other Jefetts be pt rfectly 
. up pak a my * oy to the. er of ws 2 
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* proceed to hs priming of the work with ſome „Spe 
brown well ground and mixt with very thin linſeed oil 1 
with this do over the work, giving it es much oil as it will 
drink up ; this in about two days will be indifferently dry, 
then if you would do the work ſubſtantially, do it over again 
with the ſame priming colour; when this 1s thoroughly dry, . 
| * then take the white lead, wall ground and tempered up, not 
too thin, for the ſtiffer you work it, the better body will be. 
laid on, and the thicker coat of colour that your timber 18 
coxered withal, the longer it wil laſt ; let this colour be 
well rubbed on, and the whole ſurface af the work be fo en 
tirely covered, that there remain no creek nur corner bare, 
which you may eafily do by jobbing in the point of a briſtle 1 
bruſh ; let this firſt colourtag dry, and then go over it a ſo. _ 
cond time, and if you pleaſe a third alſo; the charge will. 
be a little more, but the advantage will be much greater. 
his courſe is ſufficient for any kind of timber work that. 
requires only a plain colour, Whether you thus cover the 
work with the ſtone colour, or elſe with a timber colour i, 4 
umber and white, or a lead colour in indigo and white, that 
being the cheapeſt of the three by much; nay, I have known. bi 
ſome lay over their work only with a coat of Spaaiſh brown. WIT 
by tempering it more ſtiff than was done for the two firls M81 
primings, which in ſome reſpeQs is cheapeſt of all, and pre- i= | F 
| 
| 


ſerves the timber perhaps as well as any. Now. he that I- 7 
able to bring the work thus far an, has. procceded to the. Wit 
higheſt pitch of that common painting that aims at preſet«- | 
vation beyond beauty, tho? ſomething of beauty is neceſſari- 
ly included iu this alſo ; but this is not all, for he that is; 1 
arrived thus far, is ia a fair way to other perſcctiobe in the: 
art of painting: but the panelling of wainſcot wich it's pro i 

| per ſhadows, and for imitating olive and walnut woud,' mares 

. ble, and ſo ch like, theſe muſt be attained by ocular. ĩuſpecæ 1 
tion, it being impoſiible to deliver the manner of the opera. 
tion by precept without example, and I am bold to afſi m. 
that 3 man mall gain more knowledge by one day's experi- 3 
enoe than by a hundred ſpent to acquire it ſome other way,. 


'L adviſe therefore all thoſe that deſire any inſight into this. f ; lf 
Ruſiwe "Mit 
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44 
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> bufineſs, to be a little curious, if opportunity offers, in oh: | 
ſerving the manner of a painter's work ing, not only in grind- 


ing his colours, but alio in laying them on, and working 


them in; in all theſe obſerving the motion of his hand in 


managing any Kind of tool, and by this means, with a littls 
imitation, joined to the directioas here given, I doubt not but 
n a ſhort time you may arrive to great proficiency in the bu- 
- fiveſa of common painting. 6 | 
Note, That if when you have made ufe of your colours, 

there be occaſion fur a ſmall ceſſation till the work is finiſh- 
ed; in this caſe it is bet to cover the colours in your pot 

with water, far that will prevent their drying, eren in the 
use.. Rr 8 

And for your pencils, they ought ſo ſoon as you have done 


5 Vorking. to be clean waſhed out in linſeed oil, and then 


in warm ſoap luds; for if either oil or colours be once dried 
zin the bruch or pencil, it is ſpoiled for e ver. $ 
It has been obferved, that timber laid over with white when. 


tit bas food ſome time in the weather, the colour will crack | 


firm ang faſt, 


- and ſhrink vp together, juſt as pitch does, if laid on any 
thing that ſtands in the ſun; the cauſe of this is, that the co- 
Jour was not laid on with a Riff body, able to bind itfelf on 
If you ſhall have at any time cccaſion to uſe either bruſhes 
chat are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many caſes there will be 
= accafion, you ought then to diſpoſe of the colours you uſe 
= pgvn a pallet (which is a wooden inſtrument, eaſy to be had 
at any colour-ſhop) and there work and tempe) them about 
with your pencil, that the pencil may. carry away the more co: 
jour; for you are to note, that if a pencil be only dipt into a 


pot of colour, it brings out no morg with it than what hangs 


on the outſide, and that will work but a little way; whereas if 


1 you rub the pencil about the. colour on the pallet, 'a good quan- 


iy oſ colour will be taken up in à body of the pencil; and 
HpHelides all this you- may work your pencil better to a point on 2 
pallet, than you can do in à pot; tl.e point of a pencil being 
3 of the gieeteſt uſe in divers caſes, eſpecielly in drawing of lines 
all kinds of flomiſhing. 7M 


bel 


* 
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I bat Colours are moſt ſuitable and of eff Let one with | 


anther. \ 


Y ſetting off beſt, I mean their making each other look 
moſt pleaſant, ſor two of ſome particular colours put in: 
gether, or one next the other, ſhall add much to the beauty of 
each other, as blue and gold, red and white, and ſuch like: 
but green and black put together, look not ſo pleaſant; neither 
do black and umber, or haw colour, and ſuch like. 4 
All yellows then ſet off beſt with blacks, with blues, _—_ 
with reds. 
All blues ſet off beſt with whites and yellows. 
Greens ſet off well with blacks and whites; | 
Whites ſet off well enough with any other colour: : 4-265 
Reds ſet off beſt with yellows, whites 2nd blacks. | | 
Gold locks well upon a white ground, eſpecially if the 7 
matter to be guilt be carved. 1 
Gold and black ſhews alſo very well. | - = | 
Gold on timber colour ſhews alſo very well. 
So does gold and horſe- field colour, made with the e 
5 paniſh brown. 
gut the muſt glorious Gem of all abe for gold are the i 
vermillion red, che furall blue, ave the late; heilen A x light” _— 


Cf fome Colours rbar be Fra mixture. 


Aih colour is made of white lead and lamb black: if 4 deep 
a ſh colour, then take the more black, if a light one, then take 
but little black, and moſt white. J 
A lead colour is made of indigo and White. 
A colour reſembling new oaken timber, is made of ber | 
ind white lead. 5 l 15 | 
A fieſh-colour is: compoutded of OR white lead, ard 4 1 
little: vermiilion. oY 07 
A buff.colour take yellow oaket mA white lead. 
For a light willow green, take vedigteaſe and white. 
For a graſs green, take verdigreaſe aud pink. 8 
A carnation is made of like and white. 
| ge ology 2 _ 400 1 dar ond: | 
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lugt umber. 1 NES 
Brick colour, red lead, A little white and yellow oaker, | 
For a ſtraw colour, take white lead and a little yelloiv 
daker. 5 | . 5 
Olive wood is imitated with oaker and à little white, 
veinedd over with burnt umber. | 


_ 1 3 Pin Eads Ly 
1 A light timber. colour, mix ſpruce oaker and white, and 3 


Walnut tree is imitated with burnt umber and white, 
veined over with the ſame colour alone, and in the deepeſt 


places with black. 3 | 
Pales 3 are ſometimes laid over with white, which 
they call a ſtone colour. 8 


1 Sometimes poſts and pales are laid over with indigo and 
white, which is called a lead colour. S 
Window ſrames are laid in white, if the building be new, 
bdaut if pat neraly are laid in lead colour, or indigo 
and white, and the bars with red lead. . 
Doors and gates, if painted in pannels, then the ſha. 

dos of a white ground are uber and white, but if laid 

in a lead colour, then the ſhadows are liſted with black, 
1 *Tis not poſſible t6 ſet down ll thoſe varieties of co. 
BE Tours that may be produced by mixture; they that would 
fſet more, may peraſe Dr. Salmon's Poligcafice,: where 
they ſhall find great variety. But thoſe Which I here 
| have given an accotint of, are ſaflicient for common paint- 
ing. * | 
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13 Hatſoever you would: zild muſt firſt be drawn with 
. gold ſize (the making of which has been mention- 
eg) according to the true portion of what you would have 
gilt, whether figure, letter, or, whatever elſe it be; When 
you have thus drawn the true proportion what you would 
= have gilt, let it remain till it be ſufficiently dry to gild up 
dn, which you ſhall. know by touching it with the end of 
Four finger, for if your finger ſticks, a little to it, and yet 1 
> the colour come not off, then it is dry evough,. but if the | 
colour come off on yeur- finger, then it is, not, dfy-enough, 
Ans muſt be let alone longer; for if you would then lay 


N % 


your gold on, it would then ſo-drown it, that it would be 
worth nothing: but if your ſize thould be ſo dry as not to 
hold your finger as it were to it, then it is too dry, and the 
gold will not take; for which there is no remedy but new 
ſizing; therefore you muſt watch the true time, that it 
be not too wet or too dry ; both extremes being not at all 
Convenient. 


When your ſize is ready for gilding, take your book of | 


leaf gold, and opening a leaf of it, take .it out, with your 
cane plyers, and lay it on your gilding cuſhion, and if it 
lie not ſmooth, blow on it your breath, which will lay flat 
and plain, then with a knile of cane, or for want of it, an 


ordinary pocket knife, that hath a !mooth and tharp edge; 


with this (being wiped very dry. on your, flezye, that the 
gold ſtick not to it) let your leaf gold be cut into ſuch 
pieces or forms as your judgment ſhall think moſt ſaitable 
to your work. 2 2 7 


When you have thus Tut your gold into convenient forms, 


then take yonr gilding pallet, (“tis a flat piece of wood, a- 

out three inches long and an inch broad, upon which is 
to be glued a piece of fine woollen cloth of the ſame length 
and breadth) and breathe upon it to make it dampiſh, that 


the gold may ſtick to it; with this tool take your gold (by 


clapping it down on the ſeveral pieces you had before cut 
into forms) and transform it to your fize, upon which clap. 
down according to diſccetion, and your. gold mult after- 
wards preſs down ſmooth with a bunch of cotton; or a hare's 
foot ; and this you muit do piece by piece till you have 
covered all your fize gold; and after it is fully dried, then 


with your hare's foot braſh off ali the looſe gold, fo will. 


- * 


your gilding remain fair and beautiful. 


* 
on 


ticular places ſhould miſs there, take up with a ſmall bunch 
of cotton a piece of leaf gold, cut to 'a fit ſize, and Tap 


it on, that the work may be eutitely covered; if the gold be 


to be laid in the hollows of ,carved work, you muſt take it 


If your work to be gilt be very large, open your book of | 
leaf Loc and lay the leaf down on your work without caut- 
ting it idto pieces, and fo do leaf. by leaf till you have co- 2 
vered quite over what you intend to gild: and if ſome par- 
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up on the point of a camel hair pencil, and convey it in; 
— _ the ſaid pencil dab it down till it lie cloſe and 
mooth. 5 


How to gild with Silver. 
TY laying. on ſilver upon an oily ſize, the ſame method in 
all reſpects is required as for gi:ding with gold, ſave only 
in this, that the ſize, upon which ſilver is laid, ought to be 
compounded of a very little yellow oaker, the ſilver laid oj 
it will look more natufal, and tetdii its own colour better, 


the whiter the ſize is. 


Note, That the common painters do now generally in 
- gilding uſe more ſilver than gold, in moſt works that are 
not much expoſed to the air, to which they afterwards give 
the colour of gold, by means of the lacker varniſh, whoſe 
uſe is now ſo common, that if they gild any thing that 
ſtands free from the weather, they only gild with ſilver, and 
fo give it the cover of gold, with a lacker varniſh, made of 
gum lake, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and laid over it, 


How to overlay Mood with. Gold er Silver; 


To prepare this work, you miſt be furniſhed with parch- 
ment, ſize, that is, the cuttings of parchment, boiled in fair 
water, to a jelly, and when ftrained-and cooled, it will prove 
a ſtrong ſize. | 

When you are to uſe it, put as much as you ſhall want in- 
to an earthen por, and make it hot, then as it is cooling, 
ſcrape as much fine whiting into it as will colout it, mix them 
well with a clean bruſh, and with this mixture white your 
wood or frame, ſtriking or jobhing your bruſh againſt it, that 
it may the better enter into the hollowneſſes of catved work; 
then give it reſt that it may dry. V 
This done, melt the fize again, and put in more whiting, 
to render it {ome degrees thicker, and with this do over the 
frames ſever; or eight times, or as you ſee there is 2 neceſlity, 
and when it is dry open with a gonge no bigger than a wheat 
Rraw, the veihs in ths carved work that the whiting has 2 7 

e | 4 te 
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d up, then with a ſiue rag aud water carefully plain it o- 
er, and ruſh it ſmooth when dry, if nceeſſity 1equire it; 
and in this condition it will receive your gold or Gllver fizz, 
But betore I proceed I ſhall teach you to make tacle ſiz 28. 


The bet Gold Size at preſent in Uſe. 


Take an cqual quantity of the bet French and Engliſh, 
bole armoniac, grind theſe five on a marble ſtoue with fair 
water, then ſcrape iato it a little candle greaſe, incorporate. 
and grind all theſe well together, then mix à little quantity of 
parchment ſize with a double proportion of water, and che 
buſineſs is done. TJ 


The beſt Silver Size in Uſe. 


Grind the tobacco pipe - clay very ſmall, mix with it as. 
much lamp - black as will turn it of a light aſn · colour, and to 
theſe add bits of candle - greaſe, griud them very fine together, 
a2 mixture of fize and water, and try theſe on the coracr of 
the frame; if it be rough in buraſhing put more oil or greaſe, 
and as near as you can bring it to a due temper, that it max 
work well. | : „ Gs, 


To Size your frames, or other Matters. 


To do this make the ſize blood warm, and with a ſinę brafh 
ſhir it very well, till it is ſomewhat thin, go over the frames 
with it twice or thrice, yet touch not the hollow parts of the 
deepeſt carvings, where the gold cannot conveniently be laid, 
for the yellow colour nearly reſembling tirft laid on, the fault 
will not ſoon be diſcovered; let it dry four or five hours, and 
then try the gold if jt will burnith on it, if not altar the ſize, 


aud do it over again, 
To lay on Gold in order to barniſhing. 
Let yonr frame, or other matter intended, to be ſet on an 


eagle, place the leaf gold on a cuſhion, to be held in your left 
by „ band 
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hand with the pallet and pencil. You muſt for this work have 
a ſwan's quill pencil, or a larger of camels bair, if th work 
require it, dip it in water, and wet no more of your frame it a 
time than will take three or four leaves, make your begin- 
ing at the lower end, and fo proceed upward, laying on whole 
leaves, or halt ones, as it requires; then wet ſuch another part 
of your work, and lay on the gold with your pencil, or cotton, 
gently preſſing it very cloſe; and having gilded the upright 
fades, turn tbe fratut, and procced the ſame way with the ends, 
th-n ſurvey the ſpots and places that are omitted, and cut ſmall 
parts of gold to cover them, when wetted, with a ſmaller 
pencil than before; when it is ſo finiſhed let it ſtand till the 
next day that time you leave offt. 


To burniſh the Geld Wark, 


Take a wolf or dog's tooth, if you cannot get pebbles 
formed in the ſame ſhapes, and hurniſti ſo much of the work 
as you defign, leaving the ground of the carving untouched, 
and ſome other parts, as you ſee beſt couvenient, which in 
reſpect of burniſhing, being rough, the better ſets it off; that 
which is omitted to be buraiſhed muſt he matted, or ſecured 
with ſced lac varniſh, or lacker; if you deſign it a deeper 
colour, then muſt your work be reoſſeſt, or ſet off with lacker, 
mixed with ſaffron and dragons bloed, or the colour called 
ornator, and with a fine pencil dipped therein touch the bol- 
lowneſs of the carving, and the verns of the foldages or leaves z 
if you fancy it is not deep enough, you may by a repetion 
make it ſo, and the work is done. . | 


To lay on ſilver Size. 


Warm the filver ſize that is newly ground and mingled with 
weak ſize. do it once or twice, and let it dry, and dry the leaf 
filver, if it will burniſh on it, it is prepared for the work; 
but if it will not, make an alteration in the ſize, and for the 
reſt lay on the leaf ſilver, and do as you did by the gold, and 
it will anſwer. | 8 OG n 

Note, as farther rules, and obſerve them. 1 
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1. Let your parchment ſize be ſomewhat ſtrong, keep it 
not long, left it ſpoils. ; 5 

2. Grind no more filver or gold ſize than juſt you have 
preſent occa ſion for. 2 


3. Ever keep your work clean from duſt, after it is ſized and 


gilded, or elſe in burniſhing it will be full of ſcratches, 


4. Do not whiten or burniſh gold ſize in hard froſty weath- 


er, for then the whiting will be apt to peel off, and the gold 
flaw. | | 


The Art of Gilding METALS. 
To frepare the Gold. | | 


AKE ducket or leaf gold, what quantity you defire 
obſerve to beat the ducket very thin, and put this gold 

with as much quickſilver as will juſt cover it, into a gallipot, 
vrhere let them continue half an hour where immediately after 
the mixture, ſtir them with a ſtick, then ſtrain them thro” a 


piece of leather, ſqueeaing with your hand till you have forced 


out as much quickfilver as you can induſtriouſſy do, ſo that 
what remains in the leather looks more like filver than gold, 


yet this only muſt be employed in gilding after the following 


manner. | 


To gild, with Gold, Silver, Copper, Braſs, Princes Metal „ e. 


Bruſh firſt your metal well with a wire bruſh, wet it with y | 


water or beer, and bruſh on till the dirtioeſs or filth be quite 


removed, that the gold may more cloſely join it; prepare then 
your quickſilver, by mixing it with a little aquafortis in a vial, 


three or four drops of the aquafortis to an ounce of the 
quickfilver, quicken your work with it, viz. Rub it over with 
a rag or your finger, till it appears all ſilver'd, or touch'd. 
This done, take your prepared gold, and with a ſmall knife, 


or iron tool proper for the purpoſe, ſpread or overlay the * 
whole piece, omitting no part, give it two or three: little, 
heats before you give it a thorough heat, ſo that with a har 
bruſh Jike a comb bruſh, you may dab and ſpread your gold, 
. 3 . „ 
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* theſe little heats making the quickſilver more ready to com- 
ply ; then give it the thorcugh heat, which will compel the 
mercury or quickſilver to evaporate or ſly away; then take it 
from the fire and with a ſcrub bruſh, uatouched wich quick- 
ſilver, cleanſe it as at firſt; if you perccive any untouched ſpot 
of quickſilver, the gold mutt be laid on it again, when it ia 
_ cleanſed with a ſcratch bruſh, and after this manner you may 
* keighten its colour if you ſee it neceaffary. . N 


* 


To heighten the colour Geld. 


Take an equal quantity of ſalt, argol and brimſtone, mix 
them with as n. uch fait water as will cover the gilded metal in 
a ftring, plunge it in for a little ſpace, often plunging, and 
look ing as often on it as you draw it out, and when the colour 
is heightened to your expectation, dip it in cold water, and the 
work is done; you may in the foregoing manner double or. 
treble gild, till the gold cnriches it to a laſting thickneſy 

and colour. | 


7 g Silver or Rraſs with Gold Water. 


Take two ounces of quickfilver, put it into the fire in a 
crucible, and when it firlt ſmoaks, put into it an angel of 
fine gold ; ſo immediately take it off, and the gold will be 
peceſently diſſolv'd, and if it appear too thin, ſtrain part of the 

guickfilvcr through fultian, then rub the quickfilver and gold 
dn braſs or ſilver and it will ſtick to it; ſet the braſs or ſilxer 
on quick coals, till it begins to ſmoke ; ſcratch it with- a, 
bruſh, that the mercury may ſeparate and evaporate, and. 
leave the gold a faint yellow; then heighten it with bole, 
lal armoniac and verdigrceſe ; grind and temper it vith water.“ 


To | 2 Knives, Swords, Steel, Wc, qvith Vater Geld. i 


Powder fire ſtove, and put it into ftrong red wine vinegar; 
jet it remain in it 24 houre, boil it. in a gallon pot, putting 
in more vinegar as the other eyaporates. Into this water dip 
the metal, and at firſt it will be black, but being dried and 
well polithed, under that blackneſe, thire will be a curious 


gold colour. 
; i 7205 
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Ptre ion: for mabliig of. Saber No 2 Vers « Na o/es, in the Arl 


F pa < Prone oa Maler Colours. 


\OR faces that are fair, take white lead, a litz 
tle vermillion, and a ſmall touch of lake. 
For the lips take more of the vermillion and lake than you 
did for the face. 
For a brown face, take burnt oaker and white. 


For a tawney-moor, take cullen's earth, a little burnt 


baker and a little white. 
Colours Dr Hair. 


For a brown hair, mix umber and a little land and white: 
For a yellow hair, take ſtone baker, 8 lead and a ny 
tle vermillion. 


For a flaxen hair, take white lead, ſtone oaker, and. 4 


little cullen' s earth. 

Linen is done with white lead or ceruſe. 

Silver js done with white, a little ſmalt and ſome white 
maſticote. | 


Gold is done with red orpiinent and white maine, of : 


each an equal quantity. 
Colours for Carments. 


For blue garments, the beſt finalt and white lead. 


For a graſs greea, mix verdigreafe, and a little pink- 


yellow. 
* willow green, mix ves and a very little 
white. 


A ſea. green is made by mixing green verditer, pink and 1 


white lead, 


A French green is maße by mixing 2 and indigo. 


A 
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A carnation by mixing lake and white lead. 

A crimſon is made by mixing vermillion, lake and white. 

A ſcarlet is vermillion laid on alone. 
hey cherry colour is made by mixing vermillion and whits 

For yellow, lay on either yellow orpiment, or yellow maſ- 
ticote ; if your yellows are more pale then mix white with 
the former. 

For an orange colour, mix red orpiment and a little 
vermillion. 

For a purple, mix ſmalt, lake ad white. 

For a violet, mix bice and lake, 

A ſtraw colour is made with white and yellow o:ker, and a 
very little umber. 

An aſh colour is made by mixing black and white. 

A cheſnut colour is made by mixing umber, lake and 

white. 

A dove: colour, or the wings of an angel, take white, a 

little lake, anda little ſmalt. 


Colour for Trees. 


For bodies of ttees, take pink, yellow, white lead, yel- 
low oaker, and a little black. 
For the leaves of them that are near the eye, take verdi- 
greaſe and pink, or if darker coloured, then take indigo and 
k. 
3 leaves of trees, farther off, take green verditer, piok 
and white lead. 
For them that are fartheſt of all, take terra- verd and 


White. 


Colour fer Ground; bchind a Picture, 


Note, that a ght hair requires a dark ground, and a 


dark hair a light ground. | 
Ground colour for a picture with a light hair! is made with 


umber, white and black. 
A ground colour for a dark lit is made with umbet 


d white, 
oor For 


EN 5 
For Ground in a Landſcape. 


Tinge pink, oaker and white, with a little green verditer- 
For country houſes at a diſtance, take white lead, yellow 
4 8 0 and ſmalt; the ſame colour ſerves alſo for houſes of 

ne. | 
For brick houſes or walls, take yellow oaker, burnt, and 
white lead, if the work be far off, but if near, then Indian 
red, and a little white. EE 5 5 
For pales of wood or other timber work of what kind 
8 in country cottages, take umber, white, and a little 

aker. 7 
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Shy Colours, | 
Are made of ſmalt and white for the higheſt ſkies, more 
white for the lower, and yellow mixt with a little vermilion lj 
for the loweſt of all. „ 
To extract Lake, and other curious Colours 
from Flowers, &c. for Painting. 


r 
» 0 PL 


Fo extract Lake from red Rojes, wild Poppies, red Violets, Flow: 


| = 

er -de-Luce, Orange, Borage, Carnation, or ather F lowers. - © f 1 
0 do this, take what quantity you pleaſe of the leaves of 15 | 

| flowers, which being bruiſed in a leaf of white paper, 1 
tinges it with its colour: You may aſſure yourfel ves of ſucceſs _ 
but thoſe herbs or flowers that do not ſo, are not ſerviceab = 


* 


in th is way. 1 
This experiment being made, put ordinary aqua vitæ into 1 
glaſs body, the head as large as may be, and in the top put the 
leaves of ſuch herbs and flowers from which you would draw a 
tinRure ; then lute the jg ints of the bead; and fit a receiver td 
it, ſo give it a tewperate heat, that the more ſubtil part of the 
aqua vitæ aſcending to the head, and falling to, the flowers 
may ſack out the tincture, ſuffering it to do ſo, ſo long as ilt 
comes colour'd, after that diſtil the colour'd aqua vitæ in Ka 
glaſs veſſel, which will be over bop as it cometh forth as it n 


1 


* NN 
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© fit for uſe in this nature at other times ; ard then the tincture 


remaining at the bottom muſt not be over-dried, but caze taken 
that it may be moderately done; and fo you may have the tinc- 


tare ef curious lake from ai flowers and herb fit for limning, 
and other beautiſul works. | 


Yellow Lake, extrafed from Broom Bud's, or other yelloau Flew: 
| ers that lade a gcc T influre, another way 


Make a lee of ime ard barilla tolerably Norcg, and in it 
over a gentle fire boil freſh broom Bowers, having iheir ſull ſap 
or ſubſtance in them. Order it ſo, that the lee may draw to 
it all the tincture of the flowers, which will be known by their 
turning white, the lee being then as yellow as che ban wine; 
after that, let it boil by degrees. and put to it ſo much roch al- 
lum as may well difſoive wit: the fire. When it is well order- 
ed, put the lee into veſſels cf fair water, and the yellowneſs 
wil. ſeltle at the bottom 7 ſo when the ſettlement is made, de- 
cant off the water, and power on that which is treſh, and when 
tte tinQture is ſunk, order it as the former, Do this till the 
falt of the ley is quite taken out, as alſo the taſle of the allom, 
and then the tircture of the colon! will be the fairer, and do ſo 
till the water runs out ſweet, without any faltneſs, with the 
ſame taſte as when it was put in; and then at the bottom you 
will find a curious and beautiful lake ſor uſe, and whilſt it is 
wet ſpread it upon a piece of white cloth, and dry it in the ſhade 
upon new baked bricks, and keep it dry, and as much from 
de air as may be; a:d theſe two ways at your diſcretion, you 


mzy extiect colouis ſiom any flowers or herbs, that bave natu- 
ral tinctures. | h 


To male a curious Blue, or Shy. 


Tale three parts of the flower of b:imſtone, to of quick 
filver, and eight parts of fal armoniack, grind thefe well on a 
porphiry-ſtone, and with he quick-ſilver put them into a long 
necſled glaſs, well luted at the bottom, fet it infand, and make 
4 gentle fire till the moiſture riſes, then let the glaſs be ſtopped 
#t then cutb, and encie: ſe the fre as the ſublimation, till the 

end ; and a very illuſtrious fei tlue will reſult of your labour. 


5 nn 
A Late to be drawn from Cochineal. 


Inſuſe in cold water a poundoſ the ſhearings of the fineſt wool. 
len cloth a day and ſg preſs it well to ke away the viline's of the 
wool, then in this manner allom the (hearings, viz. Take of roch- 
allom four ounces, and two of crude tartar fiae:y powdered, 
cochineal; put theſe into a little pipkin, with about four quarts. 
of water, aud when this begins to boil up put in the flocks, © 
let them boil over a gentle fire balf an hour, fo take them off, 
and ſuffer them to cool ſix hours, then take them out, and, 
wa lh them well with fair water, and when the water is well 


ſoaked in them, by ſtanding two hours preſs it oat, and let the 


flocks diy. Evaporate the water, and-at the bottom you will 
find a ſediment of a curious tinctaure, as allo in the flocss. 


The whole Art and M Hey of colouring Maps, and ether Prints, 18 


in Water Col:urs, 


AVING, as yet, ſeen nothing publiſhed upon this ſub- 
ject that is authentic, I have thought fit for the ſake. 
of thoſe who are inclined te ingenuity, to ſet forth the way 
and manner of doing this work, it being an excellent re- 


creation for the gentry, and others, who delight in the | is 
knowledge of maps, which, by being coloured, and the 
ſeveral diviſions diſtinguiſhed ene from the other by co F 


lours of different kinds, do give a better idea of the coun + 
tries they deſcribe, than they can poſſibly do uncoloured. 
, to perform this work after the beſt manner, there. 


muſt be provided in the firſt place a lye made with tartar, I 


and gum water. 


; * * ; f 1 1 
To make the tartar lye do thus: take two ounces of the. » If 
beſt white tartar, which is a ftony ſubſtance that ſticks t 


the ſide of the wige veſſels, and is ſold by the druggiſts. _ 

Wrap it np hard and tight in half a theet of brown cap 
paper, wet it thoroughly in water, and put it into a clear 
fire, either of wood or ſea coal; let it remain therein till!“ 
it be red hot quite through, then take it out with a pair 
of tongs, and put it immediately into a pint of water, and | 
with your finger rub it well to pieces; put it inte a long 
narrow glaſs, and in a day or two the black will ſettle, * 1 
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the lye will become pure and clear; pour off the lye into a 
Clezr glaſs, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for uſe. <4 
To make a gum water, take three ounces of the whiteſt and 
. Cleareſt gum-arabic, which is alſo ſold at the druggiſts, and 


best it as ſmali as you can bruiſe it; then put it into a 


pint of fair ſpring water, and let it diſſolve there, which 
will be much haſtened by ſhaking 'the ' glaſs three or 
four times a day very well, that the gum that is diſſolved 
may mix the better with the water that is above it; and 
When it is all diſſolved, if there appear any foulueſs in it, 
firain it through a rag into a glaſs, and ſtop it for uſe. Note, 
That too much of this ought uot to be made at a time ; for 
if the gum be kept too long diſſolved in the water, it will 
rot, and be of no uſe; therefore obſerve to make it frefh 
onde in two months, or three at the fartheſt, me. 


In the next place, you mult prepare or make your colours 
ready for uſe, and the belt for this work are thoſe that fol- 
low : Namely, 5 r wc Sf "2 NJ „ f . 
Copper green, and that is made thus; take a pound of 
right French verdigreaſe, made at Montpelier, -this-being the 
beſt, for the verdigreaſe made at other places will fade; to 
this add three ounces of cream of tartar, beat them into a fine 
powder, and take care, while the verdigreaſe is pounding, ta 
op your noſe, 'and hold a bunch of fine linen in your mouth 
to breathe through, elſe the ſubtle powder of the verdigreaſe 
will be apt to offend ; and when this is done, mix both the 
powders into two quaris of water, and boil it in an Earthen 
Pipkin, till it-boil away a quart, then ſtrain it out when cold, 
8nd put the liquor into a glaſs, ſtop it up, and let it ſtand to 
ſettle tilſfthe liquor be very clear, fo you will have a delicate 


green; but ſometimes the verdigreaſe not being always of a 


goodueſs, the colours * 1 be deep enough for ſome uſes; 
In this caſe, put ſome of it into a broad earthen Giſh; and 
- ſet it over a chifing-diſh of coals, and by a gentle heat, 
diminiſh ſo much of the liquor, till þy trying on 'a paper, 
and letting of it dry, the colour wil pleaſe you ; and here 


ou are to note, That if it ſhine too much when dry, it is 
- pot right; for it is not rightly made except it but juſt ſhine ; 


"EA * 


And if you cannot make the colour deep enough by evaporat< | 
Þs by heat the abounding liquid, without making it ſhine 
. 1 . 70 5 2 r 4 WE BE 
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too much, it were better to add ſome verdigreaſe, and boil it 


up anew till it become a tranſparent deep willow green. If 
you make but a pint of this, you mult take but half the 
quantity of each; and you are alſo to take notice, that this 


is a colour that will keep many years without decaying, i 
the glaſs that holds it be cloſe ſtopped up. 


The next colour needful to be made, is a ſtone colour, 


or a liquor of myrrh, which is thus done ; take a pint of your 
tartar lye, and add to it one ounce of the belt myrrh i in powW- 
der, which you can get at the druggiſts, and boil it till the 
myrrh is diſſolved,” which will be done in a ſmall time; let 


it ſettle, and pour off the clear for uſe, which you mult keep 5 


cloſe ſtopped up ; this is alſo a tincture that will never de- 
cay, and may be made fainter or deeper by boiling more oft 
the liquor away to make” it deeper, or by adding water to 
make it fainter. | 


And in the laſt-place there is required a crimſon colour, / 
is ſpeedily made el. us. Buy at the druggiſts good cochineal, 


about half an ounce- will go a great way ; take 30 or 40 


grains, bruiſe them in a galley- pot to fine powder, then put 


to them as many drops of the tartar lye as will juſt wet it, 
| and make it give forth its colour ; and immediately add to 


it half a ſpoonful of water, or more, if the colour be yet 


deep, and you will have a delicate purple colour or tincture. 
Then take a bit of allum, and with a knife ſcrape very fines 
ly a very little of it into the tincture, and this will take as 


way the purple colour, and make it a delicate crimſon, Strain 


it through a fine cloth into s clean gallipot, and uſe it as ſoon 
ag you can, tor this is a colour that always looks molt noble 


when ſvon made uſe of, but it will decay if it ſtands long. 
| Indigo is andthe; colour uſed in colourigg of maps. 


"This is bought at the colour ſhops that ſell paiat, and it 18 


muſt be ground very fine on a ſtone, 2s you do all colours, 


with a little tartar lye to make it give*its colour, and look 
the brighter; when it is, ground perfectly fine like a thick 


{yrup, add gum water to it till it be thin enongh for. your 
purpoſe, and keep it in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt up, but it will ſet⸗ 


tle ſo, that when you uſe it, you mult ſtir it up from the. ; 


bottom. 
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* a yellow, gumboge i is the beſt; ; it is fold at the rar: WE 1 
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+ gifts in lumps, and the way to make it fit for uſe is to make 
> a little hole with a knife in a lump, and put inte the Jole 
»  fome water, ſtir it well with a pencil till the water be either 
2 faint or a deep yellow, as your occaſion requires, then pour 
i into a gallipot, and temper up more till you have enough 
for your purpoſe. | | | 
Red lead is alſo a colour much uſed in this work, and ſo 
is orpiment ; both which you may buy at the colour ſhops very 
- finely ground, ſo that they need only be tempered with gum 
wouater to be fit for uſe. | 55 * 
Blue bice is alſo often uſed, which needs only to be tem- 
| with gum watered, and, when men deſign to be curious, 
they may ule inſtead thereof, ultramarine, which is the beſt 
and moſt glorious of all blues, but vaſtly dear; yet ſmall 
papers of it about two ſhillings price may be bought at ſome 
. colour ſhops, which if careſully uſed, will go a great way; 
it need only to be tempered in a yery ſmall galiipot, with 
ſome gum water, till it lie on the papzr with a good co- 
lour. * 0 5 | 
There is like wiſe an exceeding glorious red or crimſon co- 
lour, named carmine, which is exceeding dear, yet about half 
- a crown's worth will go a great way in the uſes to which it 
is put; it is tempered with gum water, and gives ſeveral 
degrees of colour, according as it is thicker or thinner tem- 
red. - 8 ; | 
” Vermilion is alſo uſed in ſome caſes. This is a glorious 
* ſcarlet, that needs only to be tempered with gum water: for 
it may be bought very finely ground to powder at the colour 
hops; only it is to be noted, that this colour ſhews much 
brighter wien dry, if glazed over with ſome thick gum wa, 
ter, which is made by putting two opuces of, gum arabiek to 
"= balf a piut of water or leſs. 3 
And for ſome uſes burnt umber, ground very fine wich wa- 
ter as thick as poſſible, and then tempered with gum water to 
- due thiekneſs, makes a good tranſparent colour- 1 
There is another colour needful in this work, which is a 
- moſt pleſant graſs green, and that is made thus: take a lump 
of gumboge, and make a hole in it, then put therein ſome 
copper green, ſtir it about with a pencil, and from a willow 
ou will ſee it turn to a graſs green, which you may make deep- 
ex or lighter as you ſtir it about a looger or leſſer time, 


(-9} ) 
of the practice of colouring MA By. 


PHE colours being prepared 2s before direded, the only 


way to colour maps well, is by a pattern done by ſome” 


goed workman, of which the Dutch are eſteemed the beſt ; 


three or ſour ſuch maps coloured by a good artiſt,' are ſuffici- 
ent to guide a man in the right doing of his work ; but if he 
cannot obtain this, he may by a few trials grow a good artift 


in a ſhort time ; for this is only attained to by practice, and if 
a man ſpoil half adcore maps in order to get the method of 


colouring a map at laſt, there is no man that is ingenious will 


grumble at it. 


The arr of colouring right may be attained by practice, a E 7 


was ſeid, but the hardeſt thing is to know rightly how to make 
and prepare the cotours properly, withoul ſuffering them to 
fink into it: all that are here mentioned will lie fair and plea- 


{ant to the eye, and it is the fairneſs of the colour is moſt 
eſteemed in this art of map painting, but if the paper be not 
good and ſtrong, no art can make the colours lie well, there- 
tore in buping maps cheofe thoſe that are printed on the ſtrong- 


eſt paper. 


. 's „ „ 1 
Directions how to lay on Metæocinio Prints and glaſi. 


TN undertaking this, curiouſly ay the paint flat ways in warm 0 
water, of the thineſt and ſineſt paper, for that which is | 
rough and thick will not do near fo well, if at all; let ther 


ſoak well, and your glaſs being very light and thin, go over is 
with Venice turpentine ſpread thin with a pliable knife, an 


daub it all over with yuur finger, that the turpentine may ſeem | 


rough, | 3 4 
This done take the ſoaked prine, and lay it on a clean cloth 


ſmooth, then preſs with another to take out the water, ther 
lay it on the glaſs, the print next it, beginning at one end, 


ſtroaking outwards the part already fixed to the glaſs, that nei- | 


ther wind or water may be retained between or wrinkle it; then 


* Te 


with a bt of ſponge, or your hand, wet the backlide, aud light. 
ly by degrees roll off the paper careſully, without making hole, 
eſpecially with the lights, which ate the tendereſt, and when | 
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r and copperas, bruiſe them well, 5nd boil them in water, 


R 


Abe print appears very plain on the backſide, let it ery aboit 


two hours, then varniſh it over with turpentine or maſtick var- 
wiſh till you can ſee through it, and a nights drying will prepare 
it to be worked on wit colours. e 8 

If you would have all the paper off, ſo that nothing but the 
* may remain, lay it as before with oil of maſtick, and à 
little turpentine, and a bruſh will fetch off the colour. 


BOOK VIII. 
| 4 


a * 


The Art of Dying, Staining, xc. 


To Dye od a curious Red. 


; HE wood that takes this colour muſt be very white, and 
to begin it put a handſul of allom in a moderate kettle 


pf water, and caſt your wood in it, and when well ſoaked, 


Lake it out, aud put two handfuls of raſped braſil wood, and 
When that has boiled well, put the wood in again ſor a quarter 


vf an hour boiling, and it will take the colour. 


To Stain a'turiis Yellow. 


In lite cafe take the knotty aſh or bur, that is very white, | 
| Ynotty and curled, fmooth and ruſh it very well, and when it 


* 


Is well warmed, waſh it. over with a bruſh dipped in aquafortis, 


en hold it to the fire till it deſiſts to ſmoak. Bruſh it again 


when dry, then poliſh it, and yarniſh it with ſeed lac, and it 


Will be of a curious colour, not inferior to any outlandiſh 
low wood, and if you put filings or bits of metal, as copper, 


braſs, &. each metal will produce a different tinctare. 


To S/ain or Dye Word Black. 


, Boil logwood in water or vinegar, end two or three times 
bruſh or ſain the wood with ic when very het; then take nut 


\ 
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4 with it walk or ſtein your 2 fo . till it de a 1 225 | 
black; or rather ſteep it in the hot liquor if you can * « WY 2 
and the dye will rener the heren. fre ir D RIES Maexes” * 755 
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25 a Cafe F * „ieh : | i - 


Get wa new. .borſe dung, and 8 out 9 Go 1 
through a cloth, put it into Feral Fi nall veſſels fit for 

purpoſe, ..and diſfolve gun araback an 800 a we ar: 
yuantity of a walnut, and with theſe mix reds, greens, b 
or any other colour that is ſuitable to the work, ſtit them E 82 1 2 : 
Sor three or four days; then take your wood,. particala rly per 
tree for white, nt it into the thicknels of 5 comms or, ſoͤod 
Much 2s will ſuffice ny inlaid work, od ina e or; length, ” | 


Secording to Jour deßite: boil up the g hs wala eglo yrs „ I 
c 


hat. and pnt u the wood till the, colour. ha a wat 4 | 
indeed von 1 take out ſooper, Ar de 0 9 "one leſs 
firong, may _— with your S e N 87 ſhadi mg) 
N e N . * 122 ITY 3 


lee Ba br, York, 800. gr) 22 


enn fotis lime. about- twelve, hou rs in fair rain water, hs 

or pour the water. well from the 12 1 through linen Seb |, 
and to each, pint put half, au ounce of raſped 15 wood, 1 
having boiled hour materials in allum water, boil it in 


_ andit wil give.a.curious.tinfure, IV. „ 
lune, mee mr hem, s, 1 
S re e vc png lg 


* Mt 5 common ik verdigreaſe, PT; Spaniſh green, . 3 mo- 8 ©, © 
erate quantity, adding balf ;: 28 much { fal, ;AmmMoniacks. and dn 1 if 


them into, the, ſharpeſt wine N as alſo the mers ou 
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pour materials in them, 4nd boil log-wood in water, int 


ich put them whilſt they are warm, and in a little time the 
” ivory, &. will be of a curious black, fo that being poliſſied, 
it will look like ebony or japan; and if you would have any 
part for flowers or the like, remain white, draw them before 


© Raining with turpentine varniſh, and the black will not touch 
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' * | : them, and clear up with oil and lamp black. 
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Ez © Bruiſe'a good quantity of the leaves of nightſhade very 
= ell, diſſolèe in the juice well ſtrained out about two ounces 
pdf allum, then put in half an ounce of verdigreaſe, ſuffer 
them to ſtand over a gentle fire twenty-four hours, then 
warm, dip in a bruſh, and ſtrike over your ſkins ; let it 
Arp ant repeat it till it has taken a pleaſant green. 
n S 321 F | 2 3 


* 
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* An approved Way to colour white Leather. - 
| > _ Theſe ſkins muſt be hung in chalk or lime water, that 

W the wool or hair may be entirely ſtripped off, and they be- 
come ſupple, ftretch them ſmooth on tenters, bruſh them 
== over with allum water very warm, and fo tinfture them with 
| de colours you deſign, ſuitable to your purpoſe. 


To put a curious Black on Leather. | - _ 


Taake two pound of the inward bark of an old elder, the 
like gantity of the ruſh or filings: of iron, put theſe into 
two gallons. of rain water, and. cloſe them tight up ia a 
[> Veſſel, and when they have ſtood about ſix weeks, put in a 
pound of nut-galls well "bruiſed, a quarter of a pound of 


_—” copperas. let them ſimmer a conſiderable time over a fire, 
= © and after twenty-four hours ſtanding, and often ftirring, - 
pour cut the liquid part, and go over your leather with 
it warm, and it produces a curious German black. 
0 colour Leather a bright Rede. 
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Dip your leather firſt in allom water, and rub it well 
= -therein; then take ſtale urine, boil it till it is half 2 
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'£ -_ ſcum. it well, PA -put th it an u 0088 0 115 „en. 
lake, raſped brazil two ounces, and an ounce of allum ; Fe; 
add to theſe half an'ounce of ſal armoniacz! ſtir them well ; 
over a moderate fire two. hours, pour off the liquid part, 3 4 
and bruſh over your ſkins with it, till it takes a good tine 3 o 4. 
ture, remembering ever to let the ſkins in all colours du, A | 
well between each going over. with your bruſh, and your * 
expectation will be anſwered to a very conbderable advantage... 2h 


- 024 x2 — 


4 curious French 7 low fer Shine. | 25 5 : 4 1 F 


; Take wood Ae and chalk, of each alike bende and 
when you have made a good ley with rain water, ſtrain out. 22 1 
the fineſt part, and ſet it over the fire, then put in a ſuffi- 771 8 | 
cient quantity of turmerick, well bruiſed or. beaten to | 
ponders and as much ſaffron as may giye a lively tin&ure, 1 
t it ſtand over a moderate fire, but. not boil, till it be- . 


eee Ss ang being wann, colour the 6 ſkins with it. 
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met 3? 
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175 a deep Blue or Ful, 1 5 | 


. 
* 
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| Strain. out he juice of the elder berries” put. to twa. 
quarts, an ounce of allum, half an ounce of ſmalt OT. ladies 5 
ſet theſe over a gentle fire, and when warm, bruſh, your 
de over with this compoſition, 5 — 


5 4 2. 56324 54 dnt 
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For. a Grinſn Veloet, OLIN SYS ©  =o08 cos 
» ww 4 * þ ; > g * 


Diſſolve * ſoap in fair water and bole armoniack,. A: 5 
each three ounces, place it over a gentle fire till the liquor 50 4 
grows clammy.; then put a little handful of grains of co- | 
chineal, two ounces of red. lead, an ounce of lake, a quar- 3 5 
ter of an ounce of vermillien, and a little piece of indico, 
beat theſe over a gentle fire till they are thiek as the glars 
of an egg; then go over the ſkin. with a ſoft bruſh N a 4 
it, till the colour ariſes to your mind. hee T 1 


—— — — ——— — — er ore 
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; Ja imitate Turkey Blue, © Bs HOY : ow 2 © 4 
Take two ounces of ſmalt; a quarter of a pist of * 
Wb. af a pine of Vinegar, an ounce of white ſtarch; 1 5 

1 | ee Fo 


* 5 - 25 * f . \ ” | | ( 102 0 
2 a> a0 S 0055 
- Incorporate theſe- over à fire till they come to a moderate 
\ thickneſs, then ſoak the kin in allum water; add to the 
> - compoſition a pint of water wherein gum ; arabac has been 
diſſolved, and ſtir it well; go over the ſkins three times, 
> drying them twixt whiles, ſo when well 1 9 pol h them 
* over, to make them gloſly, IS A 


7 
5 
1 


* 8 7 * : $4 | For a * Green. 


Take the- juice of the herb. called horſe - tail, add to it a 
47 "I | pit allum, verdigreaſe and copperas. : 


| 7 : 85 To cover = tip Shins with Gu or Silver. 


5 BY brown red with a mule er on a marble ſtonè, 4d 
| to it a little water wherein” chalk bas been diflolved, ind 
= bghtly go over the ſkins till they look whitiſh, and before 
they are dry lay on the leaf gold or ſilver a little lapt one 
over another, that no. fpace be found wanting; when the 

-— ſtick well to the . and are dry, poliſh them over with 
* 2  ſmooth-1 ivory, of. Horſe'tooth, and it will give a very glo- 
NH rious luſtre. The filver you may go over with lacquer var- 
= 4 f - niſh, and change it into a gold cofour. 

VDODr another way, take glare of eggs or gum water, bruſh 
the ſkins over with it, ſo lay on jour * gold or Aer 
being as before. ZR ITE , x 


|. N nale Shins an with duden or oil. 


. R Take zum. water, the glare of eggs, and the powder of 
| - antimony; 1 and mix them well together, (the ins 
bean ary) lay it on with a bruſh three of four times, let- 
I”. ting them ary between every time; then burniſh them over 
anch they will have a curious glofs like ſilver, which tin@ured 
3 The VERT =» varnith, will produce a fading gold „ 


8 | To #9 Brifiles red Colour, 


| - Take half an ounce of allum, a quarter of an ofinte of 
3 rmillion, and an ource of Faſpt brazil wood; put theſe 
E 13 2 48855 of ry nfs ; fo boll them moderately thick, and 
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dip in the brifiles when is very hot; which contlobtag 


ſome, it will be a fine red. You may make larger quan- I 


tities of the liquor with ingredients proportionaple, ang 
thus die ROE. 


'F rathers or - Drifter, Ortes. TY 8 
Take verditer and verdigreaſe each an oütlee, put e 
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into a pint of water, ſoak the feathers or britlrs in — 3 


water, and put them into this liquor boiling hot, and theres 2 
remain until they have taken a good colour, Accordi ing to 
tho complexion of your dye, you may make. them e va 3 


any colour. 
For blue, let your dye be indico Ry bice. 
For black, galls and logwood, with a little N 
For purple, lake and indico. 
For carnation, ſmalt and verininen. 


For yellow, yellow berries and ſaffron, ditrelvibg a mc | 


tartar in your. water. 


For orange, turmerick ard erg lead : and lo of 120 — 4 


colours you fancy. 


Of Dying Silks, Stuffi, Cloths, Thread, yy other Things = 
diverce feet Colours. 


Take a pound of Green weed, and as much 2 druiſo 
them, then pour on them fair water, and half a pound „ 
razp'd brazil ; ſet them over a gentle fire, to mix them, then 


put ut in the ſi, ſuffering it to ſeeth therein, aud fo. = 


continue it, ſtrengthenin "g your die, and dipping till you 
_ perceive the colour has taken well after that rince it in ley # 
of wood athes or oak hark, e ſo clear it . fair wan wr 

2 (ng dry and preſs it. a 


To He Silk 2 — Carnanith... — 1 
Take Lutte all and allum, the herb called foli well did“ 


the quantity of a pound, two ounces of Spanith red, four . | 
of indian lake; boil them in fair water over a gentle. fire, 


es Foo come to the * of vidqure, dip your, ſilks in 
them 
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2 hem. we let them have wood dippin 85 three or our times, 
A the colour will take very well. | 


"vol : | 624 32 dye Silk Qua, . 


5 

7 

7 
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Let theſe be ſteeped well in allum- water, then give them 
'a une heat, adding in the beating bran water, 8 and 
= a balf of Green-weed, ſo heat it up and put the filk into it, 
hut let it not ſeeth, then rince it in ley of wood-aſhes, after 
that in water, then put in your log-wood raſp'd or in pow- 
der, aod ſo heat it up a ſecond time; wy in thrice dipping 


the buſineſs will be accompliſhed. SIO 
of 1 | 7. Cat a ent blen. 


Tele wodd, the talks, Tel; and leaves, and | lay thou! to 
ak in wood-aſhes lays, three hours, then ſeeth it till it is 
= Jufficiently ſodden, and put it into a mixture of hot water 
add urine, ſo beat it up, and ſtrain the liquid part through 
*2 fieve--or ſtrainer, adding verdigreaſe, and ſo boil it up 
with the ley already ſod, ſtirring and well mixing the liquor. 
© about three W ay hen! it is YO hot, dip three times. 


: 


b Th "he Silk a. beet 
il = Take to every four yards and a half you intend. to dye, a, 
pound and a half of nutgalls, boil them in fair water un- 
I broiſed'two hours, ſhift the water, then put in the ſilk or. 
1 linen, letting it ſoak four hours, then wring it. dry, and 
N * it in fair water, wherein allum has been diſſolved, then 
pat in half a pound ef brazil powder, and a pound of green, 
53 weed, and. fo by” dipping i in Hl heats, the colour 1 
. - CIS 


3 ies for au el. 


* 
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Take an ounce of lamp-black, half an pound of nut- 


IF ls, bruiſe the latter, and put them into.a bottle of water, 


4 with a handful'of the-filings or ruſt of iron, beat them up, 


handing a * of a hone? of COPPErAS.. ſeeth it to a quar- 
x? | | „ 


15 5 N | A | * - 5 105 9 


ter of a nd conſumption, then add Kult a. piat r. 
gum water, and it will not only be for preſent ule, bas: 
Keep . and be a very good black. 


To i khn. 
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I; n this caſe if y you dye nk, you muſt te to Rs bound 22 | 
bol it an ounce of allum, and a gallon of water, diſſolxing 4 1 
the allum therein over à gentle fire, then put in the ſilk “ 
and let it continue there about four hours, then take in 
and indico, each a quarter of a pound, a quart of urige, 1 
then add a little handful of cochineal, heat them 1; into a. 
dye, and 3 your ſilks or fine ſtuffs into it as uſual. 


— „ — 
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'To He a very fair Blu. = 8 45 1 x2 


; Take any filk, ſtuff, or cloth white, and ſoak it in artet, of 
| that done, wring out the water very well, and add tW W 
pounds of woad, a pound of indico, and three ounces of 
a'lumy give a gentle heat in fair water, and ſo wi. till "Jon 
N the colour to take well. 


12 = 


wy - Carnation. | = 2 2 ED | 

To make this a curious right ent Take dried purpeg 
ſoak it in man's urine for a night, then take what you bas 

to die, and ſoak in allum water twice, ſeeth the purper in fait 


water, and then ſet another W to receive the quot! and 
Pip thereia. : RE ee 


K. 4 2 Mb Red. OY A 

| - Boil two ons of wheat, and an ounce of allum in ad 2 
* -gallons of water, train it through a fine fig ve, diſſolve more: 1 4 
| allum half a pound, and as'much of white tartar; add three; : | 
pound of Madder, to perfect the colour, and put in your ſtuffy, 8 


! cloth, & c. at a moderate heat. TE”, PE, 
| Black, far re, Ger ES 


| 13 Tale balf a pound of © eopperas, 2 g4llon of Laith's naſe 
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two pounds of galls, bu rut ivory, oak bark, and ſhoemaketi 

black, each an ouure, well ground, two gallons of fair water; 

mix them well, and ſet them in the ſun or other warm place 
1 'A month, often flir it, and at a moderate warmth dip your 
velvet, or other things deligned for deep blacks. 
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To make Red water for Silks or Weollen Violets, Green, Axure; 
Z | 
1 Take 2 ga'lons of fair water, four ounces of braſil, and, 

being half conſumed in heating, remove it from the fire; then 
put ia an ounce of grains, a quarter of an ounce of gum arabac 
= with a quarter of a pound ef allum well bruiſed, and having 


4 


| EN Rood all night, it may be uſed in the mot ning. 


Take 2 pounds of wool to every 4 pounds of yarn, &c. 

And 2 gallans of water: put in 2 handfuls of wood - aſhes, and 
when it ſceths put in the yarn or wool, and let it continue 
balf an hour or more; then wring it and put it in again, and 

let it ſecth as long as before, and if it were a brown blue, it 
woll be a dark green, of a white, yellow colour. 


3 7e Hale Bran-water. „ 
= This is very peceſſaty in dying, aud therefore vou ought 
_  -.to know how to prepare it. Do it with half a peck of whean 
= -;bran-to 2 gallons of fair water, and balf a pound of bruis'd 
> - allum, over a gentle fire; ſuffer it to ſtand about a week, often 
ſti ring it before you uſe it. | 5 
CREE | 


To make à grey Florrey. 


Let ſthe florrey be ſoaked 24 hours, then wring it thro! à 
eon, abd take athcs of .vine-ſprays, with them make a ley, 
dand upon a table ſpread the florrey, about two hours, put the . 
ley into tbree veſſels, end ſhift the florrey ont of one into 
> - anothers and before you put your vinega: in, H the florrey 
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To dye Linen with Crampenade. 13 

To three ells of linen uſe a pound of the crampenade, ang 

a gallon and a helf of water, ſo a greater quantity proportion- 

able; ſet it over a fire till it begins to ſeeth, put in at that time Þ} 1 

two onnces of galls, then your linen, and when you take it 


out (which muſt be often) wring it and put it into allum water: þ . 
but if you would have the colour darker, tis requiſite to have a 
ley of unſlack'd lime or chalk-ſtones. = 


To dye Linen, Thread, or Cloth, a good Red. _ "2 { 

- Soak a pound of fawfleur 24 hours in two gallons of water, 
ſuffering it to heat over a gentle fire, and two ounces of vermil-- 
Hon, half a pound of rafpt. braſil, and an ounce of allum dif- 
ſolved in fair water, ſo dip and order as in other things. BE. - 


To dye Brafil Red on C tton, => N 
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For twelve pounds of yarn take two pounds of allum, and two 
pounds of aſhes ; mix them together, and four ounces of Spa- 
Diſh whiting, mix them toge hei and put in your goods, twenty j 
four hours; take it out and waſh, Take one pound of Braſil, | 
and one pound of Peach vood, be:t them together in 12 gallons 
of water, put in one gallon of urine, and four ounces of pearl 


4 
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aſhes, then dye your goods half hot. 
N. B. Drying in the houſe improves the colour. 
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Allum your cotton flreng 12 hours, waſh out; take ſtrong 
2zall-liquor, put ia your goods one hour, waſh out of the gall- 
tiquor, take a ſtrong Braſil liquor, ſteep your goods 5 0» 10 
minutes; if a London Red, put your ſpirits in the ſame liquor, 
Jet it be one hour or twelve; the longer it lies the better, and 
your colour's finiſhed, | | 8 


. Blaci Colour upon Silk. © - 
es pounds of filk take 1 pound of galls; boil your , 
Reep your goods all night, the next day boil three pounds of 2 
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log wood, two ounces of verdigreaſe, and four ounces of copperas, 
doil the logwood and one pound of ſhunach by themſelves ; 
put in your goods and boil them. well for half an hour, then 
nuke them out, and put in your copperas and verdigreaſe, and 
two ounces of a atimony; boil it well one hour, then take it out 
and waſh it well and finiſh it. If for damping, and to make it 
weigh well; take one pound of black ſoap, and one pound of 
fuller's earth, diſſolve them in water, put it into that, beat it 
on a ſtone and it is finiſhed. WRT A ns re 


LI I Ro v.61 13 7 
1 To Dye Cherry Red. 
> To one pound of ſilk, take two ounces of cuddbear, boil your 
goods in it ten minutes, then take it out,” and put in two oun- 
des of cream of tartar; if for deep claret, put in 6 ounces of 
A common” ſalt, then from theſe'to the ſpirits. Coll Far, © 


Te dye Blue on Cotten of Silk, | 


1 One pound of vitriol, two ounces of Spaniſh indigo, mix 
= your verdigreaſe aud indigo together, let your pot be dry before 
de te when ſprung, then put in one ounce of pearl aſhes, 

when fit for uſe, "rub a little on a glaſs window, if it turns to 
2 purple, you may dye green or blue on ſilk or woollen, if it 
» "remains blue on the glaſs, throw it out it is good for nothing. 


_ EDDY OB WW GK 

Boil one pound of fuſtic to twelve pounds of filk, four ounces 
of turmeric, one ounce of common allum, boil them together, 
when boiled, mix a little of your chymical, put on oil and in- 
digo ; then turn in your goods, boi them well and you will 
have a good green on woollen or ſilk, for darker colour, more 


F : 


EE. *mdigo liquor, and more ſuſtic as you pleafe. 33 


5 BE To dye Scarlet on Sill. 
5 Strong Allum cold fix ounces, take.out and waſh well, to 12 


pounds of filks take one pound of arnetto, one pound of pearl 
EE aſhes, boil it, well together fiſteen minutes, take out and waſh 
well, one pound of allum, giſſo.ve it in as much water as will 

=P * Wy BY apt” r MS your 
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your goods, which is three gallons; ſteep your goods in the ſame. R 
pound of ß 


liquor for one hour, take out and waſh; boil one 


: 


brafil, when boiled, put in one ounce of pearl-aſhes, when - 


blood warm, dye your goods and waſh well, and bniſhed, 


75 „ aka ie Bi 


Allum ſtrong for 12 hours, waſh'out, boif '2 pounds of braſil, 
when boiled, put in two quarts of urine and one ounce of pear] - 


aſhes, when blood warm, dye your goods. 


2 | Do dye French Moron on Silk, 
F . - F - S 4... 1 5 
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F< 12 pounda of filk take one pound and ha lf of cudbear, 36 | 
boil it well, when boiled, put in the filk; boil ten minutes, take 4 


out if garnet colour, boil in the ſame liquor two pounds of com- 


mon falt put into the ſame liquor, put in your goods and boii 


ten minutes; to finiſh the garnet colour put in four ounces of 


4 * - f a 4 
cream of tartar, ' | 


Toe dye Claret on Silt. 


Boil ſtrong cudbear, when boiled ten minutes, take out, put 


in four ounces of cream of tartar, finiſhed, 
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Allum your ſilk ſtrong, the next morning waſh out, boil four 


pounds of brazil to twelve pounds of filk, when boiled, put in 


one gallon of urine, when blood warm dye your -filk, if not 


* 
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blue enough, put in à little aſhes, 
Mader Red upon Corton. 
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To 12 pounds of cotton, fix gallons of water; take 4 pounds 
peail aſhes, mix the two together, 


of allum, 4 pounds of the beſt 
put in your cotton, let your cotton dye 24 hours, then take out 


and waſh-it in cold water, take 4 pounds of madder & eighten 
gallons of water, put it into a copper, then mix your madder, 
turn or put in your, cotton upon ſticks, then put a fire to,your | 2» 
ſurnace, and bring it up gradually to boil for one hour, then 
4 / Li % - in 271 ernten, „ ©. ren ; 
take out and waſh, cither in ſtove or in ihe open air, 3 
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To aye Hat Lining Blue. 


Take two aunces of Spaniſh indigo, pound it in A morter, 
take one pound of oil of vitriol, mix your indigo in the vitri- 


ol, when mixt one hour, put in one ounce of pearl aſhes, take 
2 2 table ſpoonſul of this mixture to two gallons of water, this 
will dye 6 yards, and the ſame receipt will ſerve for cotton. 


Se Dye Turkey Red por Leather. 


Take a goat's fkin, let it be properly ſcoured with pig or 
| ſheep's dung, pigs is preferable, then take a ſtrongeallum wa- 
ter ſpunge over your ſkin, when dry, boil.a trony gall liquor, 


| 4 , as it cannot be too ſtrong whey dryed; bail a ftrong brazil 


liquor, the ſtronger the beticry take a ſpunge, dip it into 
Four liquor, and ſpunge over your ſkin 3 repeat this till it 


| [| 8 comes to a full rd: to finiſh your ſkin, take the white of egg, 


a alitile gum dragon, mix the two together in half à gill 
of water, ſpunge over your ſkin, when dry, poliſh it with a 
.* bottle or a piece of glaſs made for the purpoſe. | 


Take a pint of the ſtrongeſi wiſkey, four ounces of 
turmerick ; mix the two together, when ſettled, ſpunge your 
fin over with gum the ſame as with the red. 
. - Por Black: Turkey. 

Take your fkin upon a board needs no -leaning, fpunge it 
cover with gall and ſhamaok frrong, then take a ſtrong logwood 


liquor, ſpunge it over three or four times, then take a litile 
copperas, mix it in the logwood liquor, ſpunge over your ſkin, 


2 
.. Sniſh the ſame as the rect. 
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W A Farkyy Blu. | 


Take two pound of Spanith indigo, grind it with iron balls 


daa pot, take a hogſhead of water, put in ſuur pounds of 
 _ _coppcras and the ſame quantity of lime; mix, the two in the 
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water, when your indigo is well ground, mix it in the veſſel, * | 
and ſtir it well up; the third day you _y dye your cottons) 5 


this quantity will dye one hundred weight. 


To kill * for the uſe of Sill, C otton, Linen or 
W, vollen. | 


Take one pound of Aquaſortis which is as alas Engliſh, 8 
and half a gill of water, put your water into a bowl, put 
in one ounce of common ſalt, mix it with water, then put in 
your aquafortis in a little green———— 3 ounces will 
kill the pound of aquafortis, add a little tin, a little time for 
one hour, when. boil'd, put in half a gill of water, and 


cover it up with a cloth, 
To ae Orange « on Silk or Cotton. 70 23 | | 


2 


Take one pound of ſilk, one ounce of arnatto, and two oun- f 1 
dees of the beſt pearl aſhes, hoil them well together, turn in 
your goods, when boiled ten minutes take out and waſh all 4s 


they are finiſhed. 


To dye Buff Colour 


©". "Dane one pound of faſtick, and cight ounces of Madder, * 
doil them together, when boiled, run your goods through 
them, then take a little kind b e 1 * [74 


_— they are Rn N 


"Alas f 7 Colour. 


Tebe one pound of aſhes, diflolve- them in cold water, as. | 2 


much as will wet 24 yards of goods; then take one pound r 


topperas in the ſame quantity of water, waſh your goods frum 2 ? 
one tub to another till they come to a buff green, tben tabe 
out and put them overhead in cold water till it comes to ite 
colour, which may be an hour or two, the nankeen colour is = 


the hows _ by _— little fugar of lead nl,, 
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Take two pounds of indigo, f:ur pounds of lime, four 
pounds of copperas into a caſk, grind your indigo, put your | 
= copperas into à cask of water firft, then your lime and indigo, a 


tir the whole together for one hour, the third day dye your 
- 890ds. | | 


8 
= 


' | #13 | Mt 5 > 13:1 4 | g i 
about 63 gallons. 
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N. B. The quantity is 
Z 3 & «3s ; 
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Take two pounds of verdigreaſe, two duncesof 'coppera*, 
ten pounds of log wood, three ounces ef alkaline ſalts, two 
-> ounces of oil of vitriol; mzx them all together, end put in 
= your goods, boil for four houls take it out to cool, 
when cool, return to the former and boil, it one hour, then 
ue it out and waſh it well; take one pound of Gallepy oil, 
and one pound of Spaniſh whiting ; mix ſhe two together, 
& 2nd put in your goods for twelve hours, then take out and 
wal them well and they are finiſhed. This will ſerye tor 21 
pounds of cotton yarn. EY 


To ze Turkey Red upon Cotton, «4 


5 " ** 4 4 5 
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T0 36 pounds of cotto 1 


5 SONG 200 IALE © 
8 n, tske half Reps þ of ſheep's 
dung and half a peck of pig's dung: mix it in a tub and tram- 
pulwe it well by a man or two boys, let it lay for twelve hours, 
then take and waſh it well; take two pounds of ground galls, 
mix them well together in cold water, and let them lay 12 
hours, then take out and dry them; take fix pcunds of 
Roach allum, diſſolve it in cold water, then ſteep your cotton 
24 hours ard-take:it but, take four gallons of water, and put 
zn your goods, iu twelve haurs take them cut and waſh, hem, 
then take and run them Through. your cold} allym; weter for 
dent hau; put two pounds of gallepy oil in a tub that holde 
about cighteen gallons, and chree pounds of; Whiting; mix 
the whole together and put in your cotton for twenty four 
Hours, Ihen ry your goeds, ard take ſour pounds of 3 
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and four pounds of the beſt or aſhes, mix « them together i in. 
cold water and put your goods in for 24 hours, dry out the 
next day and +waſh them in warm water; to dryyour e, 


take eight: pounds of: the beſt madder,; put it, iu a eopper of % 
cold water, then put in your goods, light a fire undet hes wy 7 
furnace at the ſame time, and boil your goods for two ee, 2 
then take out and waſh and they are hailed, * TP <q 
5 | 21 
- i 
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quicklime, mingle theſe well together, make them into 
a * with white wine, and of this make layings on horn 
that's thin on the fides: Being clear and dry, take it off after 
five or (ix hours; add tripoli —— a little fallad oil to it, and 
"when that has lain as long, rub it off witb a linen cloth, 44 £ 5 
poliſh it, and the places where this es lain . PIG a 
er like tortoile ſhell. | . 
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FD Ty make a . grain 0 ot ; when 1. 5 08 


9 7 $66 2 


| -Thinly ſpread on it 7 or 8 hys of ſtrong 8 one a ano- 4 
"Mo each being firſt dried, and it will become ſhining; then 
wet a bruſh or pencil 1 in common water, and form your knots © 
or other ſtrokes in the glue whilſt warm, ſo ſtrike hard on it- 2 
with a wooden brulb, and oy agother laying of * es and 
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: Tale at of eggs wixed with quick-lics; burnt flint (ke e 
fiat calcined to Fee] and egg-ſhells ; with theſe and gum | = 
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| farndarach make 4 glue or cement. and auoiat the broken 
ecdges of the glaſs with it warm, as thin as may bez place 
the other pieces right and even on it, and ſet it to cook, fo 
let it lie in water an hour; take oft the ſuperftuons glue, and 


we glaſs will be as Frm as ever, and the cracks will not be F ; 
» diſcern d, but with great difficulty, by a very clear light. - . 


To make ſaſbes for windows &s clear as glaſs. 


| | Take vellum, thin parchment, or the fineſt white paper, as 
-- Tmooth on both ſides as may be; and being wet and ſſretebed, 
"IF PR it on the ſaſhes as ſtreight as you can without tearing, then 
let it dry gently in the ſhade; take two parts of nut oil, or 
2 linſced oil, two parts of fair water, A little- white glaſs 
beaten to fine powder; boil them in a glaſs body in ſand ſet 
ona tile pretty near the fire, till the water be conſumed 
I then mix and ftrain it, and lay it on very thin with a five 
} 


= bruſk, but ſo that it may ſo ſoak through tle paper ſo they 
vin be exceeding tranſparent. EW $225 


| 6. : = | To foften or difgfelue Bora e tr 
|” Make a ley of the uſhes of burnt bean pods, flrong vine» 
F mme, quick lime and tartar; put in the horn in thin pieces, 


| and in four or five hours the horn will turs to a-fine jelly, or 
de ſo ſoft that you may work it into what form you pleaſe 


with little labour. The like may be done with tortoiſe- ſhell, 

[> but it will not jelly; however it will be ſo ſoft that it may in 
a manner be moulded like wax, and very pliable to make 

ſmall boxes, or watch caſes, and other thing. 


5 Te foften ivory @ turious way. 
Baooil a good bandful of fage leaves in thrice diſtild vine- 


i | gar, put in a little quick-lime, and boil tbe ivory in it, and 
' | i grow. ſoſt and tough, and not break but with great 


it will 
= difficulty, when it is worked in the fineſt comb-teeth, or 
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To take ſpots out of ivory and whiten it a new way. 


To do this, lay the ivory in quick-lime, and pour fell 2 


with white wine, Tub and poliſſi it, and it will be marvelous 
white. 


To make light for lamps that will net ſmoke. 


To do this, diſtil a quart of good olive oil, and make the 


wick of talk, or ſtone allum, like other wicks; which is to 


be done by fteeping them well in water, and they will ſpin 
out; and to make the oil riſe, make a great many little holes 
with a ſmall awl or needle in the wick, and it will give a bright 
and curious ſteady light, without ſmoaking. 


To hinder oil that is to burn from ſmoaking. 


| To hring this about, diſtil the juice of onions, and put a 


little of it at the bottom ofthe lamp, or whatever you burn it 
in, and the oil ſwimming on the top, the firength of the dif- 
tilled liquor underneath penetrating, it will hinder it from 
ſmoaking, and make it burn the brighter. 


| To take [pots or flains out of filks, Ruffi, — linea, alſo pitch, 


tar, rain, aud wax ; and to recever faded filks or linen. 


To take . or firains out of filks, 


Take an ounce of flaxſeed, bruiſe it well in two or three 
ſpoonfuls of the juice of lemon ? and a quarter of an ounce of 
white lead, and as much burnt bone, mix them over a nnn 


fire t to a thickneſs, lay them on the flrainer. 


To take ſjots out of linen, | 


: 7 


Take t two ſpoonfuls of the j juice of an onion, and as much. 


lime. juice, wet it two or three times, as often drying it by a 


fire; waſh it immediately in a good aver, and it is done. 


ſprinkling of vinegar, and then water, but not too NN that 
the heat may not be too great to make it ſcale and grow 
brittle, and when it has lain 24 hours, take it out, waſh it 
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A god ley to take out ſpots or flains. 


. half a pound of ſoap boiler's aſhes into two pints of 
water; let them remain three days, with often (tirring ; then 
ur off the clear ley and mix it with tuller's earth, then lay 


it thick on the place, drying it in the ſun, or by a fire, and 


in one three times 2881 it will anſwer your expectation. 


To tale ſpats or flains out of coloured ſilks, ſtuffs, woollen 


or [lnen. 


Take pumice-ſtone aad grind it to powder, put to it ſharp 
vinegar and fuller's earth; let it lie on aud dry, then waſh it 
with milk aud flower of alwonds. : | 

A method ta tale out pitch, tar, or reſin, 


Dab on this oil of turpentine, let that dry and put on more, 
and the third time when it is dried you wor rub out the pitch, 
&c. for it wil crumble like dirt. 

To take out oil or greaſe 


Mix burat bone and foller's earth with a little white wine, 
and lay it on the ſpot, then dry it in the fun, or by the bre, 
aad it will ſoak out all the greaſe in once or twice doing. 


An excellent water for the eyes, 


Take a new laid egg and roaſt it had, then cut the ſhell ia 


the midſt, and take out the yolk, and put ſome white cop- 


peras where the yoke was; then bind the egg togetber again, 


26d then let it lie till it begins ro be a water; chen take the 
white forth from both ſides the egg, and put the ſame into a. 


F = 4 Bo 


gla's of fair running water, and fo let it ſtznd a while, then 
grain it through a fair linen cloth, and keep it cloſe ſtopped | 
in a glaſs, and therewith waſh pour eyes morning and 
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To make mint-water. 
Take two parts of mint, and one part of wormwood, and 
two parts of carduus; put theſe into as much new milk as 
will ſoak them: Let them infuſe five or {ix hours, then 
diſtil it as you do roſe water; but you mult often take off 
the head and ſtir the water well with a itick. Drink ot this 
water à wine glaſs full at a time, ſweetened with white ſugar » 
to your taſte, | 


To cure cerus. 


Take beans and chew them in your month, and then tye 

thein fait to your corns, and it will, cure them. Do this at 

night. | 

An excellent dyet-drink, for the ſpring, to purge aud cleanſe the 
5 B70. Po 


Take of ſcurvy graſs half a peck, brook-lime, water- 
creſſes, agrimony, maiden-hair, ſiver- wort, burrage, bugloſs, _ 
betony, ſage, ſweet-marjoram, fea wormwood, tops of green 
hops, fumitory, of each a good handful; of ivory, hartſhorn, 
and yellow ſaunders of each one ounce; red dock roots, two 
ounces, purſlain, fennel, aſparagus roots of each an ounce, 
of raiſins half a pound; boil theſe very well in a gallon of 
beer, then ſtamp and ſtrain them, and put into it three gal- 
lons of new beer to work together. N 


A preſent remedy for the tooth ach. 


If your tooth be hollow and paineth you much, take of- 
the herb called ſpurge, and ſqueeze it, and mingle wheat 
flour with the milk that ifſueth' from it, with this make a 
paſte, and fill the cavity of your tooth therewith, and leay- 
ing it there a while, you mutt change it every two hours, aud 
the tooth will drop out of itſelf. SES. \ 


To waſh felt flockings, 


> Make a ſtrong lather with ſoap, and pretty hot, then lay 
"Four ſtockings on a table, and take a piece cf ſuch cloth as 
n . {+ ? 35 5% the. 


(its) 


the ſeamen uſe for their ſails, double it up and rub them 
ſoundly with it, turn them firſt on one ſide and then on tjge 
other, till they have paſſed through three lathers; then 
-/ rinſe them well, and hang them out to dry with the wrong 
fide outwards, and when they are near dry, pluck them out 
with your hands, and fmooth them with an iron on the 
en de. e r 


1 


” 


TT To make clean gold and filver lace. 


Take the Jace from your garment, and lay it upon a ta- 
ble, and with a bruth rub it over very well with burnt allum 
beaten fine, till you find it to become of the right colour; 
then ſhake it very well, and wipe it very well with a clean 

linen cloth oftentimes over. | | 


To get the ſtains of fruit out of any linen cloth. 


_ Take them before they are waſhed, and with a little but- 

ter rub every ſpot well, then let the cloth lie in ſcalded hot 

milk awhile; and when it is a little cooled, rub the ſpotted 
plwaces in the milk till you ſee they are quite out; and then 
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| | > waſhit in water and ſoap. 65 DEN 
8 GY, 
| How to make clean plate. 2 2 
1 Waſuh your plate firſt in ſoap-ſuds, ard dry vit; then if 
PI there be any ſpots, rub them out with falt and vinegar, 
then anoint your plate all over with vinegar and chalk, then 
1 2 lay it in the ſun or before the fire to dry, then rub it off 


with warm linen cleths very well, and it will look like new. 


How to keep the hair clean and preſerve it. 


* 
* 


1 | 
| > Take two handfuls of roſemary, and boil it ſoftly in a 
EY quart of ſpring water, till it comes to a pint, and let it be 
covered all the while, then ſtrain it out and keep it; every 
| morning when you comb your head, dip a ſpunge in the 
= water and rub up your bair, and it will keep it clean and 
| © preſerve it, for it is very $534 gor the brain, and will dry 
| wee 7. . „ 
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